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useless 
ing to die. 
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that evening, Wicks had no belief in it. Dr. Hamilton was an 
excellent man 
Mrs. Dunn, the cook, *‘ and if he gives in, why, it’s all up.” 

Do you think he knows ”” she ask« 

‘Knows ! yes, well enough Why, the doctor told him 
plainly, and for answer he just looked up with that smile of 
his, that would make any one glad to die in his place if it could 
and said, ‘ Well, old chap, it can’t be helped.’ I 
Wicks turned 


be done, 


couldn't stand it, and came out of the room.’ 


‘Few as good and none better,” he said to 
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his head away and tried to steady his voice. Every com- 
fort as he has got—plenty of money, too, and only himself to 
think of.” 

‘* When will his brother get here, do you think 7” 

‘Can't be till late to-morrow night 
Vienna.” 

‘* T suppose he'll get all there is ?” 

‘3 expect so 


. it’s a long way from 


Pity he went off making money in that out 
landish place. What’s the good of money if you kill yourself 
making it 7” 

‘* What will become of us, I wonder, when he is gone,” 
Dunn said, anxiously 

‘* Don’t know,” Wicks answered contemptuously 
we've got to think about. What happens to us doesn’t matter 
and he left her to go on with the chicken 


“It’s him 


a brass farthing ;” 
broth 


Wicks went through every room before he stopped at his 


master’s door. A pretty little flat, high up, just off St. James 


Street vervwhere : one or two 


pictures that Norman Byrne had picked up at Christie’s or any 


where else, not caring whether the price had been big or little 


so that he liked them ; flowers in a big copper vase, suggestin 
the remembrance of some fair woman who had loved them 
rather than effeminacy in himself ; odds and ends from various 


1} 1 


places to which he had been ; awkward-looking knives and 


other weapons fastened up against the wall. In the drawing- 


room, newspapers and a pipe on a Moorish table that stood 
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t \W ind dat WS ite w Is that sta ( itof nu heart 
1 I s eithe ud ! »read a lL. Tle igainst I t i the same world with 
, ers \ uid flushed, ea peach l | \ 1 tod Css rome and life be only 
\“\ , hly Sor ne Was beside him Phe little el tru e half nutter u l it it 
t \ | | und d t i near ul timust be half-past three, and id been dreamir But ye tn to him now; you can't do away with that 
Ws four } the ire no good I want t You are | ind tl nother « is children 
be q " ‘ ‘ da He | | I Normat . vhispered it is such a strange thing, but 
ul t . vays 1 le W s feel it ild | \ LADY MARGRAV\ s he sil Wicks felt i ‘ I alwa fe t um your wil The tie between us was 
pleasure } t fiery 1 u his 1 ster « t! b ‘ e he said it ‘She wants to know if vy \ se made first, and can never be undone Toward him I feel like 
S i ed s { ea av f nt obit het i i e wom | ere taken into his love out of in 
A lo lr. ( t Wik tl ht he did,a Mr. Byrne looked round as if to be sure he were awake { pity r pain of hich he does not know, a worshipe) 
he stood | Ll wit itchin t nid Dow 1K Whose great honor and happiness, yes, even happiness—the hap 
listening to t 1 eatl One it ttle Sl lL heard,” Wicks answered a low voice uid piness of a woman 1 tl steps of heaven looking toward het 
cl unite c—halt-past—t \ ul ind asked if it were true, and if she micht see you.’ Saviour ! r human love, of which she does not 
restless t fron he li ent t laster’s sicle Perhaps she had been thinking of the river tox lare to think, is in t vorld behind her—it is to live her life 
( " her M Byrn \ pered Wieks stooped his Norman Byrne closed his eyes and bad a lone struzele wit] with him and work with him, and hear his voice and see his 
head J vy Margrave is in town hi Wicks went round the room, making it straight, and face, and bear his children; in my heart I often kneel to kiss 
S ‘ ind Sir Francis just be made a canon t thr | uitin his feet Someday I shall be buried in the same grave with 
int pa s \ in brin rin Mr. Byrne said slowiv. him, and then the story will be complete I think I shall get 
1 to S land tw burv | sistel I There was a little rustle of stuff, a hesitating Whispe up and creep from under the white stone and go to you alone 
don’t thin t i ould have said s * Norman "—the door closed, Wicks had cone. and he and she in your grave "—the tears rushed to her eyes at the last word 
he I i attending to their children She ne r liked were alone She crossed to the sofa without word and kneit and put my face against the wet grass over you. Then I will 
fur ils, W =| n't come to mine he added with a beside hin She looked worn and thin, and older than her »down—and down—seeking you in the darkness, and lie still 
sorry smile years The flush had gone from her face—it was pale and md cold for just one hour beside you before IT go back to that 
Another half-hour, the clock chimed half-past two. Mh grave—but her eyes had kept their blueness. He looked at other place that is forever my home. Norman, even though I 
Byrne signed to Wicks again *[ want to see her,” he whis her hopelessly and loved her, far more than he had done that have this tremendous secret in my heart, toward you both I 
pered, and each word seemed to be dragged from him ‘Per last day on the river. Her lip quivered and her eyes filled have been true, giving to you eacl utimost that was in me. 
haps she would come if she knew that I was dying. It’s more with tears, but she managed to hold them back, and waited T could not do more. dear; do you understand: If I could 
than twelve years since Isaw her. Good God! and she has a broken and hungry for a word from bLim only know that you did ‘“ 
husband and three children—it’s like a curious nightmare I thought we should never see each other again,” he said, * T love you,” he said, looking into her eyes and at the ghost 
Wicks, I don’t feel as if I could die without seeing her again.” and looked at her black dress, and wondered vacantly if. shi of the old sweet flush. that had come back to her face, *‘ and 
What’s to be done, sir 7” But no answer came The sick were in mourning already In her bosom there was a rose have never loved any other woman in my life. I was a fool, 
man turned on his pillow and closed his eyes for a moment [don’t think I could have got through if you hadn't come, dear, as well as a brute, for Tlove you most in the world.” 
Then he answered in the voice of one who was being tortured deat She put her face down upon his hands lying outside the Oh, if you had said it years ago If you had said it just 
I don’t know; perhaps it is part of the programm but to Arab blanket—hands that had not lost their brownness. thoug] Once 
lie here dying and to know that I shall never see her fa¢ iwain they were thin and nervous like a woman’s—and covered them * And you mean that you love me still 7 he asked, ‘* though 
is like walking down the passage to hell. Get out of the room vith kisses. Then without a word she raised her eves to his you are married to another man?’ The muffled pain in the 
Wicks, and leave me alone again, and they drew nearer and kissed each other distance was drawing neat He knew that in a minute or two 
Without a word the man departed Mr. Byrne appeared to ‘It is fourteen years,” she said, with passionate apology, he would have to hurry her away 
struggle with his thoughts and then to put them from him witl “and you were first I can’t help it—nothing in the world can * Yes,” she answered, ** with all my heart : and shall till the 
a long sigh of relief The deadening languor came back, half kill it.” last moment of my lift But I worship him, you must under 
stupefying him: through it he felt the pain of his discase, but It has all been a terrible mistake,” he answered, ruefully stand that, Norman, for IT cannot be false to him, any more 
muffled, as one who has taken chloroform that has not wholly ‘but it will be over pretty soon now for one of us.” than to my love for you ; and IT shall spend all my days trying 
deadened him The room vanished, and all things with it My dear, my dear,” she said in a low voice, “I cannot to live in the manner he likes best But let us put all this 
and in its place there came before him a country road leading face it, or live in the world without you.” aside,” she pleaded for this last time that we shall ever meet, 
away from the river He passed a httle shop at which apples *T thought it was only I who cared,” he said in 2 voice of and jet tiny arm go round your neck [ want to icok at you, 
and gingerbeer were sold to the rather riotous young nren and such infinite tenderness that joy and sorrow fought in her dear, It is such joy to see you, such keen joy, that } cannot 
women who came down on Saturday afternoons to be taken on heart as if with knives see beyond these moments that hold it. I feel as if they were 
the river at so much an hour and imagine they were boating * You are just my life » whispered tightening into my heart—were laying hold of me, and would 





He could see in the window a hand-bill printed in blue letters But we have not seen each other all these vears.” lift Ine up even beyond the sorrow 








concerning a regatta, and farther on there was a turning with ** It has made no difference.’ ** Rest your face on mine,” he whispered, ‘* and tell me again 
a sign-post at the corne! He passed it and went on. Some ‘You have—hin. ” that you feel like my wife 
one Was coming to meet him along the country road lie saw “Tt makes no difference.” ** Like your wife, who has loved you always, and will while 
her quite plainly: she wore a blue dress and a white straw And your children her heart shall beat 
hat ; there was a bunch of poppies in her waistband, and he [ know—I know—but you were first. He and they, alike, My Sweet—” he said, and stopped, for the pain clutched at 
knew she had put them there for him, She took his arm and came too late; I could not tear you out of me. Nothing has him; he had taxed his strength to the utmost. ‘* You must 
walked beside him, and laughed and looked up at his face In made any difference I would never have seen you again if go,” he gasped , ‘*let those words be your last to me, See, 
her blue eyes there was a look of happiness she did not attempt you had been well and going to live, but now—in this last hour you have broken your rose.” He lifted it from the coverlet 
to hide—a look that no mortal man could fail to understand that we shall ever know together—let the truth be told be and looked at it His eyes were growing dim. ‘Tl keep it 
They went on for half a mile. till they came to a green with a tween us.” but you must go.” She drew her arm away and silently 
clump of trees at one corner; just beyond the trees was a ‘T thought you had forgotten me long ago.’ looked at his face—stooped and kissed him with one last, hope- 
little square house with a garden round it and a high gate in ‘ All these years I have done my best to tear the thought of less kiss, and rose and left the room 
front. They lifted the latch and went in. The garden was you out of my heart, and | cannot—it is stronger than I am.” 
neglected, the fuchsias on the side-bed trailed on the gravel * But you have been happy 7’ and he put his hand on her Mik 
walk : the standard rose-trees on the untidy little lawn were head HALF-PAST SEVEN from the little clock on the mantelpiece 
covered with blight; the summer-house on one side wanted ‘IT have been happy,” she answered simply, ‘‘for I have the consultation was over, but the doctors were still talkiny 
paintin the of wanted mending, t sunshil ume in worshiped him, and thought how wonderful it was to live in among themselves in the drawing-room, The pain stifled 
ti holes in it now n the litth ite-« red table his sight and do as he desired.” him and made every breath he drew a misery. ‘T suppose 
ther is a ip of pebbles. They entered the house togethe: How can you love me if you worship him 7?” Hamilton will come in before he ¢ ~he said to himself, and 
he ind i is slient wd the adrawing-room, chintz ‘It is so different IIe is like a being apart; he has given lifted his head from the pille wand stared round the room. ** If 
covered and shabb vas deserted Mr. Pulford was always me everything in the world: he makes me do my best and be these fellows did but know it, fate’s best turn has been stick- 
in town, at his chambers or his club—anywhere rather than my best I have been ashamed of every moment that I have ing its knife into me. I shouldn’t have seen her but for that 
with his daughter at home ; so they had it to themselves all lived with him if it bas not made for righteousness. He has Who would have thought she had cared all these years? The 
day long Phere was the river and the urden, and the coun been my Christ and I have worshiped him, but you you bit of life that was left me isn’t much to pay for that knowl- 
try stillness, and the winter going to town, and never a soul to have been the mortal man that I have loved.” edge I hope it will be over before poor old ‘1om comes; 
say a word or to ask how the story would end. They looked ** Why did you marry him ?” I don’ to see the expression on his face—sorry Pm going, 
at each other, a long look of happiness av being togethe He **Oh, Norman,” she said, gently, ** you left me and my heart for | likes me, poor chap, and a good deal of satis 
told her that she was prett ind kissed her, and she hid het was broken; you know what we were to each other—and yet fact since I must, his children will get the cash. What 
face in his arms a moment and laughed shyly and for sheer you left me I don’t say it to re proach 5ou, my darling,” and i fool I was not to marry he} We could have made the world 
jo They sat down on the sofa and pulled the books out from she covered his hands with kisses again, ‘‘ but only to justity spin like a conjurer’s plate Perhaps I should have grown 
t shelves behind them, and read a bit from Browning, and myself in your sight You loved me and orow. tired: you tired of her—better as it is. This pain will drive me mad. 1 
ir s together and read a little more; and he wished didn’t want to marry me. I was within your reach; you ‘did dare say a woman would bear it without a groan-—they beat us 
wid S lid, that tl sumimer-tinne ould never end not want to bind yourself, and you went away Don’t vou re in some thin Well, doctor, what have you got to 
1] ed itu the future that day, far ahead, and member, Norman You went away without a word and left sity 
imagined a home that was his and Adelaide’s, a trim and com me for months—years, I was just a girl to whom the ordinary My dear Byrne, I have good news ; you have taken the 


fortable place, different enough from this ramshackle one near rights and wrongs were such immensities, and I exaggerated most extraordinary turn since the morning. There is some hope 























that you may pull throug! * Norman Byrne stared at him in 
blank d i I t 1 Ss stror i u ind a 
little p tl 

Wi i | but you are makit 1 
into an im] I in ifr i this atten i 
and they have legra rd What does this pai in 
if lamn t 1 

\ i symptom ve ha rdered l mething t 
calm it dow) You must sleep and t ta W 
knows pre t l I sha n the 
morni 

rl i en turn. But ha 


after all. There, I have finished your confounded chicken 


broth ; take the cup out of my sight, do anything you have to 
do, and go. IT cannot stand any one in the room 
All right, sir 2’ but he lingered by the bed. Dunn was 

looking out of window just now, sir,” he said in a low voice, 
‘and saw Lady Margrave go along on the other side of the 
road. Dunn says 1as seen her go by two or three times 
every evening with her face turned over here, but sbe didn’t 
know who she was till she came to-day She stood abit looking 
up at your window f course she didi’t know that Dunn saw 
her 

** Has she gone 

“Dunn saw her get into a hansom a little way up, or she 


would have run out and told her you were bette 

‘It is better to be sure first. Put the bell-rope by my hand, 
Wicks, and go.’ 

‘Yes, sir, but I must come in and give you your medicine 
In an hout 

* What's the good of it Leave me alone.’ 


* There’s opium in it, sir: make you comfortable for the 


night.” Wicks took up the bottle and looked at it, and put it 





down on the table by the bedsi ‘** Til come back at eleven, 





sir,” and he hurried softly from the room, feeling to his finger- 
tips Mr. Byrne’s impatience to get rid of him 
‘Walking up and down,” Norman Byrne said to himself 

‘It’s a queer thing to be loved by a woman, I want to see her 
again—and to live ; but I have no business to do that after this 
afternoon. We couldn't keep apart. I should take her away 
somehow. She was mine first and belongs to me ; she said it 
herself. She called herself my wife. It’s no good; we shouldn't 
be happy; her children would be hacking at her thoughts if she 
left them—and Margrave ? 1 wonder what he’d do? Doesn't 
matter: [am not going to ruin any man’s life and children, or 
any woman's either. I did once, but I didn’t mean it, God 
knows. Iwish I had her inmy arms with her face against mine 
I should like to feel her die in them, and to be buried with het 

It would be so quiet, and we should be together till our very 
bones were dust Life is such a bother—I want to be quiet 
and alone. I must get out of the way, that’s certain. If I live 
she will remember everything she said to-day and hate herself 

besides, we couldn’t keep apart—a man and a woman who love 


each other, and know it, andhave put itinto words. .  . Poor 





Tom ! it would be the deuce for him my not dying; his children 
want educating on my India stock. Besides, the scene was set 


for dying, and it must be carried through. These pillows are 


slipping down like so muchhay from a stack. What’s this ? 
Her rose! My darling, my sweet woman, I would sell my soul 
for a fortnight to see you look as you did once when you came 


along the road to meet me,” and he lifted the rose to his lips. 

A long hour—an hour of mental struggle and pain. ‘It 
won't do,” he said at last ; ‘* she called him her Christ, and said 
he had saved her. If I live now it will be to her damnation.” 
He pulled the bell rope 

* Wicks, what time is it 

‘ Five minutes to eleven, sir. I was just coming.” 

‘Give me my medicine—how much am I to take?” he 
asked, watching Wicks measure the dose from the bottle on 
the table 

Three doses here, sir. Doctor said I was to be careful.” 

‘It doesn’t matter, a little more or less,” he said, wearily, 
and gulped down the portion handed him. Wicks replaced 
the bottle among the others ‘* Wait,” Mr. Byrne said; ‘‘ give 
me the box with the steel handle. Open it—Bramah lock, you 
know. I want to fumble in it ; put it by my side. Ah! there 
they are ;” and he pulled out a little packet of letters. ‘ Put 
them into the fire, Wicks. I may die yet, and shouldn't like 
any one to find them. There, you take away the box, and then 
go. Stay, I want you to open the window about three inches.’ 

** Might do you harm, sir ¢ 

The curtain will make it all right—open it Wicks, with 
his military habit of obedience, did as he was told ** Now, 
then, put the lamp low—the light bothers me and leave the 
fire alone. That’s right,” he said with a sigh of relief, as the 


door closed after the man ‘7 wonder if she will go by again 


If she does the darkness will tell het By Jove ! this is what I 
want —the darkness and stillness Life would only be an anti 
climax now Besides, take it altogether, it was the best hour 





we ever had, the Closest—it wo be a pity to Journey away 
from it. This is the kindest thing I can do for her, and the 
crumbs of the good deed will fall to Tom’s children \h 

there’s the pain coming back again; I shall be even with it 
this time.’ My swe t. Lean feel your kKisses—my wite, she called 
herself I wonder if she will come and pay me that visit 
deep down 1n the rave He dra ed himself inch by tnech to 
the edge of the bed, and felt for the two remaining doses of 
opium, ‘ [t won't take long,” he said ; Lam getting drowsy 
His hand shook as be emptied the 


already with only one.’ 
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‘IT TEAR, squire,” said the Old Settler, as he shoved a 
broom-splint through his pipe-stem to enlarge jts draught, 


“that the Sugar Swamp Farmers’ Club has busted up.” 
No!” exclaimed the squire. ‘“ Y’ don’t say so! W'’y, 
major, Whar’d they git the mater’al to make a farmers’ club 
out of, in that deestric 
* Oh, thuz quite a consid’able land out aroun’ thar, squire,” 
replied the Old Settler. ‘‘Sol Beeps, the lan‘lord, he’ t 
some, an “Lije Crowbill, he’s made a clearin’ thar an’ run agin 
a stratty o’ sile, an’ ol’ Deacon Tarpill, he’s got ez much ez nine 
acres, all pertected by stun walls four foot thick. Then thar’s 
the stun quarry, the hoop-pole patches an’ the b’ar woods—w’y, 
jeewhizz ! thar’s no end to mater’al fer makin’ a farmers’ club, 
an’ fer boomin’ aggercultur’, in Sugar Swamp, squire. Things 
has ben slidin’ ‘long ez slick ez taller at the club, ez fer ez I kin 
Varn, but at the last meetin’ they kinder run agin a snag. The 
way I hear it, the fuss kim around sumpin like this. The club 
held its meetin’s at ol’ Sol’s tavern. At the last session Deacon 
Tarpill wuz in the cheer W’en he ast w’at wuz the fust 
question to be spread afore the meetin’, Lunky Teezletufter, 
f'm Lost Crow Barren, he riz up an’ said 
*** Mister Cheerman,’ says he, ‘ ld like ter hev the sense o’ 
this gatherin’ o’ tillers o’ the sile on a question ez is importanter 
th’n anything else I kin think of jest now, an’ that is the ques 
tion 0’ raisin’ coon dogs an’ the getherin’ o° the coon crop 
Take it fer instance an’ look at them air two dogs o’ mine. I 
raised them air dogs as keerful if not keerfuller th’n I did my 
boy Jake. I trained ’em fine fer coon, an’ they had alluz done 
their duty Wac-al, Mister Cheerman an’ feller-tillers, right in 
the middle o’ last coon harvestin’, Wen the coons was plentier 
th’n punkins, I took them dogs an’ went out one night to gether 


in a few. The dogs went on ahead, an’ though I know’d th't 
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Lijer Crowbill ar ne or tw thers lugged she t S I 
Swamp we didn't hev no trouble ‘ith ou nd * we got 
lots oO’ coon, The question mes up right her al rter 
ettle it now wunst an’ fer all Shell w juit « ! n’ stop 
raisin’ o’ coon dogs, two o’ the oldest an’ most poy r aggel 
cult’ral pursoots o’ the deestric’—she | : irn 
the kentry over to a lot o’ breechy an’ blatti l | st 
a-sp ilin’ our dogs or shell we shet up the sheep-pastur’s, an 
let the swamps an’ the hollers ri vunst ‘ sic 
oO the coon dog an’ the coon : reel Feller-tillers, she we 
slap a tariff heavier’n a ten-acre stun lot on sheep ‘ m 
outen Sugar Swamp, pertect our dogs f’m fur ( 
an’ cheapen coon meat ‘—or shell we put wool on the free list 
ruinate our dogs, an’ make coon meat sca’cer ‘n higher th’n 
cowcumbers in Janiwary? Mister Cheermar ivs Lunky 
‘be we ready fer the question? If we be,’ says he. ‘let the 
ayes hev it.’ 

Then Lunky he sot down. Nobody didn’t say nothin’ fer 


i 


a minute or more, but kep’ a-chawin’ their cuds like a passel o 
cows noonin’ in a pastur’, Pooty soon ol’ Sol Beeps he gits up 
Sol had jest lost the last one o° his ten sheep, all on ’em hay in’ 
ben wiped out by dogs, an’ consekently he wuz jest in the 
humor to argy on Lunky’s question 

*** Mister Cheerman,’ says Sol, ‘ I'm a-feelin’ kinder anxious 
‘bout our dogs myself, but not e’zac’ly like the hard-workin’ 
farmer f'm Lost Crow Barren, ez jest sot down, feels. I hain’t 
agin sheep, but, contrariways, I hev riz up to say th’t thuz 
unly one thing to be did in this tounship, an’ that is fer ev’ry- 
body to turn in an’ go to sheep-raisin’ ! We've got ten thousan’ 
acres 0’ surface. I dunno how much o’ that is land, but I don’t 
think thuz enough to warr’nt us in holdin’ on to all them 
seven plows we're payin’ taxes on. Thuz sixty-five dogs in the 
tounship, an’ I tell ye sumpin’s got to be did We can’t spare 


no dogs, cordin’ to the way the lI’arnt husban’man f’m Lost 


i i 
Crow Barren figures on p'litical °conomy, that’s one thing sar 
tin ; an’ dogs can’t eat plows. I tell ye we’ve got to go to 


raisin’ sheep, or the fust thing we know thull be two or three 
yaller dogs starved to death amongst us! Ez fer « 
mebby we kin worry through the winter by diggin’ out holed 
up groun’-hogs, but w’at’s the poor dogs gointer do? Unly 
las’ week *Bijer Rytop had to put his poor ol mother on the 
town, an’ if we don’t stir our stumps them five dogs o° his’n “ll 
be sufferin’ next. Them sheep o’ mine was unly the common, 
ev'ry day sort 0’ stock, an’ I noticed th’t the dogs wat was 
saved to the tounship by chawin’ of ‘em didn’t seem to eat ‘em 
ez if the meat e’zac’ly tetched their palates right. That wun’'t 
do. We mustn’t fool with common sheep th’t the dogs turns 
up their noses at We must git Cotswol’s, or South Downs, or 
w’atever breed turns out the ch’icest mutton, so’s the dogs kin 
hev the best th’ is We've got seven plows in the tounship 
an’ three on ’em is rustin’. I move ye, Mister Cheerman, th’t 
we trade off them four plows fer sheep, an’ go to propergatin’ 
mutton to save the dogs.’ 


‘* Wa-al, Sol’s speech made ahow] in the club. Bulgy Griftot 
got up an’ hollered, ‘ I raise a pint o° ordet Sol Beeps yelled 
back at him, ‘ If ye do,’ says he, ‘it’s the fust thing ye ever 
raised! Yer farm wouldn’t raise a pint o’ white beans !’ says 
he. Bulgy sassed back so loud th’t Sol wuz obleeged to turn 
in an’ mow him down an’ distribit an’ spread him ‘*round like 
a wet hay-cock, Follerin’ that perceedin’ the club adjourned, 


mostly by way 0’ the back winders, an’ f'm the news I git f’m 
thar, squire, it looks ez if aggercultur’ in the Sugar Swamp 


Deestric’ had ben sot back ten year 


Where ? 


Now sunlight lay on shore and bay, 
The tempests of the morn had died, 
And not a ripple marked the tid 

And foolish children, tired of play, 


Fall questioning, and needs must know 


Is it a-weary ! lee} 
Or wanderi: vhere t sea-birds soar 
Wha it neer sli 1 waken more 
Fi " it ‘ nl s sllent dec 
\s und the « nsw \ 
W het th vil I lon ‘ 
The 1 1 Il { ‘ t tT 


Their very shadow dies away, 


\ ul 

The years of loving thee Al 

Like June rose-petals, one by on 
Their damask dust, their dew-lrops tears 


What of the heart that willed it s 
‘Where is the wind 


‘“Where is the wind when it d 


HENKY TYRRELL 








HAPPY NEW YEAR, BABY! 


Happy New Year, Baby! thine are just begun- Sunlight shimmers o’er thee from the morning skies ; 
Years of rosy footsteps, blithely may they run. Heaven smiles before thee, in thy nother’s eyes. 
Chiidhood yet beyond thee proffers fun and play Laughing in her arms, Baby, in that light divine, 


Further on the shadows lie, oh! so far away. Love, the sweetest life can give, is this moment thine. 
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As written by J. Stark Munro to his friend and former fellow-student; 
Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 


during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


(Copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Company.) 


FOREW ORD. 
HE letters of my late friend, Dr. Stark Munro, ap 
pear tome to form so connected a whole, and to 
give so plain an account of some of the troubles 
which a young man may be called upon to face at 
the outset of his career, that I have handed them over to the 
gentleman who is about to edit them. There are two of them, 
the fifth and the ninth, from which some excisions are neces- 
sary, but, in the main, I hope that they may be reproduced as 
they stand, for I know that nothing could be more abhorrent 





to my friend’s nature than that 
there should be any suppression 
of those opinions which he had 
\\ As deliberately formed. As to the 
propriety of the publication, I 
\ e can only say that, after careful 
: consideration, I have fully sat- 
isfied myself upon that head, 
for Iam sure that there is no 
wy privilege which he would have 
valued more highly than the 
thought that some other young 
{ man, harassed by pecuniary 
troubles spiritual 
doubts, should gain strength by 
reading brother had 
passed down the valley of the 
shadow before him. 
H. SWANBOROUGH. 
LOWELL, Mass. 


:. 

I MISS you most dreadfully, 
my dear old Bertie, for you are 
the only man upon this whole earth to whom I have ever been 
able to unreservedly open my whole mind. 


and by 


how a 


I don’t know why 
it is, for, now that I come to think of it, I have never enjoyed 
very But that may be my 
fault. Perhaps you don’t find me sympathetic, even though I 
have every wish to be. 


much of your confidence in return. 


I can only say that I find you intensely 
so, and perhaps I presume too much upon the fact. But no, 
every instinct in my nature tells me that I don’t bore you by 
my confidences 


Can you remember Cullingworth at the university 


You 


flights of invention he would pace up and down in his jerky, quick-stepping fushion,’ 


never were much in the athletic set, and so it is possible that 
you don’t. Any way, I'll take it for granted that you don’t, 
and explain it all ab initio. Um sure that you would know his 
photograph, however, for the reason that he was the ugliest 
and queerest-looking man of our year. 

Physically, he was a fine athlete—one of the fastest and 
most determined Rugby forwards that I have ever known, 
though he played so savage a game that he was never given 
his international cap. He was well-grown, five foot nine, per- 
haps, with square shoulders, an arching chest, and a quick, 
jerky way of walking. He had a square, strong head, bristling 
with short, wiry, black hair. His face was wonderfully ugly, 
but it was the ugliness of character, which is as attractive as 
beauty. His jaw and eyebrows were craggy and rough-hewn, 
his nose aggressive and red-shot, his eyes small and near-set, 
light blue in color, and capable of assuming a very genial and 
also an exceedingly vindictive expression. A slight wiry 
mustache covered his upper lip, and his teeth were yellow, 
strong, and overlapping, like those of an animal. Add to this 
that he seldom wore collar or necktie, that his throat was the 
color and texture of the bark of a Scotch fir, and that he had 
a voice, and especially a laugh, like a bull’s bellow: then you 
have some idea (if you can piece all these items together in 
your mind) of the outward James Cullingworth. 

But the inner man, after all, was what 
noting. I don’t quite know what genius is. 


was most worth 
Carlyle’s definition 
always seemed to me to be a very crisp and clear statement of 
what it is not. Far from its being an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, its leading characteristic, as far as I have ever 
been able to observe it, has been that it allows the possessor of 
it to attain results by a sort of instinct which other men could 
only reach by hard work. In this sense Cullingworth was the 
greatest genius that I have ever known. He never seemed to 
work, and yet he took the anatomy prize over the heads of all 











the ten-hour-a-day men That might not unt for mucl 


e Was quite capabl of idling ostentatiously all day and then 
reading desperately all night, but start a subject of your own 
for him, and then see his originality and strength Talk about 
torpedoes, and he would catch up a pencil, and on the back of 
in old envelope from his pocket he would sketch out some 
novel contrivance for piercing a ship’s netting and getting at 


ber side, which might no doubt involve some technical impos 


ut which would at least be quite plausible and new 


Then, as he drew, his bristling eyebrows would contract, his 


small eyes would gleam with excitement, his lips would be 
pressed together, and he would end by banging on the pape1 
with his open hand and shouting in his exultation You 
would think that his one mission in life was to invent torpe 
But next instant, if you were to express surprise as to 


t was that the Egyptian workmen elevated the stones to 





top of the pyramids, out would come the pencil and en 

elope, and he would propound a scheme for doing that with 
equal energy and conviction. This ingenuity was joined to an 
extremely sanguine nature After one of these flights of in 


vention he would take out patents for it, receive you as his 


the enterprise, have it adopted in every civilized 


ounti ee all conceivable applications of 


t, count up his 
probable royalties, sketch out the novel methods in which he 
would invest his gains, and finally retire with the most gigantic 
fortune that has ever been amassed, as he paced up and down 
in his jerky, quick-stepping fashion And you would be swept 
along by his words, and would be carried every foot of the 
way With him, so that it would come as quite a shock to you 
when you suddenly fell back to earth again, and found your 
self trudging the city street, a poor student with Foster's 

Physiology ” under your arm, and hardly the price of your 
luncheon in your pocket 

[ read over what I have written, but I can see that I give 
you no real insight into the demoniac cleverness of Culling 
worth. His views upon medicine were most revolutionary, but 
i dare say I shall have a good deal to say about them in the 
sequel. With his brilliant and unusual gifts, his fine athletic 
record, his strange way of dressing (his hat on the back of bis 
head and his throat bare), his thundering voice, and his ugly, 
powerful face, he had quite the most marked individuality of 
any man that I have ever known. 

Now you will think me very prolix about this man, but as it 
looks as if his life might become entwined with mine, it is a 
subject of immediate interest to me, and Lam writing all this 
for the purpose of reviving my own recollections as well as in 
the hope of amusing and interesting you. So | must just give 
you one or two other impressions which may make his char 
acter more clear to you. 

He had a dash of the heroic in him. On one occasion he 
was placed in such a position that he must choose between com 
promising a lady or springing out of a third-story window 
Without a moment’s hesitation he hurled bimself out of the 
window. As luck would have it, he fell through a large laurel 
bush on to a garden-plot which was soft with rain, and so es 
caped with a shaking anda bruising. If I have to say any 
thing that gives a bad impression of the man, put that upon 
the other side. 

He was fond of rough Lorse-play, but it was wiser to avoid 
it with him, for one could never tell what it might lead to. His 
temper was nothing less than infernal. I have seen him in the 
dissecting-rooms begin to skylark with a fellow, and then in an 
instant the fun would go out of his face, his little eyes would 
gleam with fury, and the two would be rolling, worrying each 
other like dogs below the table. He would be dragged off, 
panting and speechless with fury, with his wiry hair bristling 
straight up, like a fighting terrier’s. 

This pugnacious side of his character would be worthily used 
sometimes. I remember that an address which was being given 
to us by an eminent London specialist was much interrupted by 

fellow in the front row who kept on injecting remarks. 1 
suppose that he was drunk, though he seemed to know what 
he was about. The lecturer appealed to his audience at last 

‘These interruptions are insufferable, gentlemen,” said he 
** Hold you 
tongue—you, sir, on the front bench !” cried Cullingworth, in 
his bull’s bellow. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll make me,” said the fellow, 


‘will no one free me from this annoyance ?” 


turning a contemptuous face over his shoulder. Cullingworth 
closed his note-book and began to walk down on the tops of the 
desks, to the delight of the three hundred spectators. It was 
fine to see the deliberate way in which he picked his way among 
the ink-bottles. As he sprang down from the last bench on to 
the floor his opponent struck him a smashing blow full in the 
face. Cullingworth got his ball-dog grip on him, however, and 
rushed him backward out of the class-room. What he did with 
him I don’t know, but there was a noise like the delivery of a 
ton of coals, and the champion of law and order returned with 
the sedate air of a man who had done his work. His eyes were 
like two damsons on each side of a piece of beet-root, but we 
gave him three cheers as he made his way back to his seat 
Then we went on with the dangers of Placenta Praevia. 

He was not a man who drank hard, but a little drink would 
have a very great effect upon him. Then it was that the ideas 
would surge from his brain, each more fantastic and ingenious 
than the last. Andif ever he did get beyond the borderland he 
would do the most amazing things. Sometimes it was the fight 
ing instinct that would possess him, sometimes the preaching, 
and sometimes the comic ; or, they might come in succession, 
replacing each other so rapidly as to bewilder his companions 
Intoxication brought all kinds of queer little peculiarities with 
it. One of them was that he could walk or run perfectly 
straight, but that there always came a time when he uncon 
sciously turned upon his tracks and retraced his steps again 
Chis had a strange effect sometimes, as in the instance of which 
! am going to tell you. 

Very sober to outward seeming, but in a turmoil within, he 
went down to the station one night and, stooping to the pigeon 
hole, asked the ticket clerk, in the suavest voice, whether he 
could tell him how far it was to London. The official put 
forward his face to reply, when Cullingworth drove his fist 
through the little hole with the force of a piston. The clerk 
fiew backward off his stool, and his yell of pain and indigna- 
tion brought some policc aad railway men to his assistance. 
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They pursued Cullingworth, but he, as active and as fit asa 


greyhound itraced them all and vanished into the darkness 
down the lon traight street The pursuers had topped, and 
were gathered in a knot under a lamp-post, talking the mattet 


er, When, looking up, they saw, to their amazement, the 
man Whom they were after, running at the top of his speed in 
their direction His little peculiarity had asserted itself, you 
ee, and he had unconsciously turned in his flight. They tripped 
him up, flung themselves upon him, and after a long and des 
perate struggle, got him to the police-station He was charged 
before the magistrate next morning, but made such a brilliant 
peech fromthe dock in his own defense that he carried the 
At his invi 
tation the witnesses and the police trooped after him to the 


court with him, and escaped with a nominal fine 


nearest hotel, and the affair ended in universal whisky-and 
sodas 

Well now, if, after all these illustrations, [ have failed to 
vive you some notion of the man—able, magnetic, unscrupu 
lous, violent, many-sided—I must despair of ever doing so 
lll suppose, however, that I have not failed, and L will proceed 
to tell you, my most patient of contidants, something of my 
personal relations with Cullingworth 

When I first made a casual acquaintance with him he was a 
bachelor \t the end of a long vacation, however, he met me 
in the street and told me, in his loud-voiced, volcanic, shouldet 
slapping way, that he had just been married \t his invita 
tion [ went up with him then and there to see his wife, and as 
we Walked he told me the history of his wedding, which was as 
extraordinary as everything else he did 1 won't tell it to you 
here, my dear Bertie, for I feel that | have dived down too 
many side-streets already, but it was a most bustling business, 
in which the locking of a governess into her room and the dye 
ing of Cullingworth’s hair played prominent parts \ propos 
of the latter, he was never quite able to get rid of its traces, 
and from this time forward there was, added to his othe 
peculiarities, the fact that when the sunlight struck upon his 
hair at certain angles it turned it all iridescent and shim 
mering. 

Well, I went up to his lodgings with him and was intro 
duced to Mrs. Cullingworth. She was a timid little sweet 
faced, gray-eyed woman, quiet-voiced and gentle-mannered 
You had only to see the way in which she fooked at him to 
understand that she was absolutely under his control, and 
that, do what he might, or say what he might, it would always 
be the best thing to her. She could be obstinate, too, in a 
gentle, dove-like sort of way, but her obstinacy lay always in 
the direction of backing up his sayings and doings. This, 
however, I was only to find out afterward, and at that, my 
first visit, she impressed me as being one of the sweetest little 
women that | had ever known 

They were living in the most singular style in a suite of four 
small rooms over a grocer’s shop. There was a kitchen, a 
bed-room, a sitting-room, and a fourth room, which Culling 
worth insisted upon regarding as a most unhealthy apartment 
and a focus of disease, though I any convinced that it was 
nothing more than the smell of cheeses from below which had 
given him the idea. At any rate, with his usual energy, he 
had not only locked the room up, but had gummed varnished 
paper over all the cracks of the door to prevent the imaginary 
contagion from spreading. The furniture was of the sparest 
There were, I remember, only two chairs in the sitting-room, 
so that when a guest came (and I think I was the only one) 
Cullingworth used to squat upon a pile of yearly volumes of 
the British Medical Journal in the corner L can see him 
now, levering himself up from his lowly seat and striding 
about the room, roaring and striking with his hands, while his 
little wife sat mum in the corner, listening to him with love 
and admiration in her eyes. What did we care, any one of the 
three of us, where we sat or how we lived as long as youth 
throbbed hot in our veins and our souls were all aflame with 
the possibilities of life! I look upon those Bohemian evenings 
in the bare room, amid the smell of the cheese, as being among 
the happiest that [ have known 

I was a frequent visitor to the Cullingworths, for the pleas 
ure that I got was made the sweeter by the pleasure which | 
hoped that I gave. They knew no one, and desired to know no 
one, so that socially [ seemed to be the only link that bound 
them to the world. IT even ventured to interfere in the details 
of their little ménage. Cullingworth had a fad at the time that 
the diseases of civilization were due to the abandonment of the 
out-of-door life of our ancestors, and, as a corollary, he kept all 
his widows open day and night. As his wife was obviously 
fragile, and yet would have died before she would have uttered 
a word of complaint, I took it upon myself to point out to him 
that the cough from which she suffered was hardly to be cured 
as long as she spent her life ina draught He scowled savayely 
at me for interference, and I thought we were on the verge ot 
a quarrel, but it blew over, and he became more considerate in 
the matter of ventilation, 

Our evening occupations just about that time were of a most 
extraordinary character. You are aware that there is a sub 
stance called waxy matter which is deposited in the tissues of 
the body during the course of certain diseases, What this may 
be and how it is formed has been a cause for much bickering 
among pathologists. Cullingworth had strong views upon the 
subject, holding that the waxy matter was really the same 
thing as the glycogen which is normally secreted by the liver 
But it is one thing to have an idea, and another to be able to 
prove it. Above all, we wanted some waxy matter with which 
to experiment. But fortune favored us in the most magical 
way The professor of pathology had come into possession of 
a magnificent specimen of the condition. With pride he ex 
hibited the organ to us in the class-room before ordering Lis 
assistant to remove it to the ice-chest, preparatory to its being 
used for microscopical work in the practical class. Culling 
worth saw his chance and acted on the instant. Slipping out 
of the class-room, he threw open the ice-chest, rolled his ulste1 
round the dreadful glistening mass, closed the chest again, and 
walked quietly away. I have no doubt that to this day the 
disappearance of that waxy liver is one of the most inexplicable 
mysteries in the career of our professo! 

That evening, and for many evenings to come, we worked 
upon our liver, Nothing came of all our work, for, though 


Cullingworth considered that he had absolutely established his 
Cast and wrote long screeds to the medical papers upon the 
subject, he was never good at stating his views with his pen 


and he left, | am sure, a very confused idea on the minds of 


his readers as to what it was that he was driving at \gain, 
as he was a mere student without any letters after his name, he 
got scant attention, and I never heard that he gained over a 
single supporte! 

\t the end of the year we both passed our examination: 
and became duly-qualified medical men. The Cullingworths 
vanished away, and I never heard any more of them, for he 


was a man who prided himself 1 


pon never writing a letter 
His father had formerly had a very large and lucrative 
practice in the West of Scotland, but he had been dead some 
years. I had a vague idea, founded upon some chance remark 
of his, that he had gone to see whether the family name might 
still stand him in good stead there As for me, | began, as 
you will remember | explained in my last,* by acting as assist 
ant in my father’s practice. You know, however, that at its 
best it is not worth more than five hundred pounds a year, with 
no room for expansion. This is not large enough to keep two 
of us at work Then, again, | can see that my religious 
opinions annoy the dear old man. Why express them? you 
will say. Well, I try to keep the muzzle on, but there are 
times when [| can see that his acute brain, hampered only by 
its early training, is struggling through the darkness and 
toward the light. Then I trv to give him a hand, and with my 
blunt tongue I overdo it and shock him into a reaction. On 
the whole, and for every reason, I think that it would be better 
if I were out of this. I applied for several steamship lines, 
and for at least a dozen house-surgeonships, but there is as 
much competition for a miserable post with a hundred a year 
as if it were the viceroyship of India. Usually, I simply get 
my testimonials returneé without any comment, which is the 
sort of thing that teaches a man humility. Of course it is very 
pleasant to live with the Mater, and my little brother Paul is 
a regular trump. I am teaching him boxing, and you should 
see him put his little fists up, and counter with his right. He 
got me under the jaw this evening, and I had to ask for 
poached eggs for supper 

And all this brings me up to the present time and the latest 
news, This is that I had a telegram from Cullingworth this 
morning—after nine months’ silence It was dated from 
Avonmouth, the town where I had suspected he had settled, 
and it said simply, ‘*Come at once. I have urgent need of 
you,—CULLINGWORTH,” Of course I shall go by the first 
train to-morrow. It may mean anything or nothing. In my 
heart of hearts 1 hope and believe that old Cullingwortlhrsees 
an opening for me, either as his partner or in some other way. | 
always believed that he would turn up trumps, and make my 
fortune as well as hisown. He knows that 1 would work like 
a horse. So that’s what I’ve been up to all along, Bertie, that 
to-morrow I go to join Cullingworth, and that it looks as if 
there was to be an opening for me atlast. I gave you asketch of 
him and his ways, so that you may take an interest in the de- 
velopment of my fortune, which you could not do if you did 
not know something of the man who is holding out his hand to 
me, 

Yesterday was my birthday, and I was two and twenty 
years of age. For two and twenty years have I adhered by 
And in all se- 
riousness, Without a touch of levity, and from the bottom of my 


the soles of my feet and swung round the sun 


soul, I assure you that I have at the present moment the very 


vaguest idea as to whence [ have come, or whither I am go 


ing, or what I am here for, It is not for want of inquiry, or 
from indifference. I have mastered the principles of several 
religions. They have all shocked ine by the violence which I 
should have to do to my reason to accept any one of them 
Their ethics are usually excellent. So are the ethics of the 
Common Law of England. But the scheme of creation upon 
which those ethics are built! Well, it really is to me the most 
astonishing thing that I have seen in my short earthly pilgrim 
age that so many able men, deep philosophers, astute lawyers, 
and clear-headed men of the world should accept such an ex- 
planation of the facts of life. In the face of their concurrence 
my own poor little opinion would not dare to do more than lurk 
at the back of my soul, were it not that I take courage when I 
reflect that the equally eminent lawyers and philosophers of 
tome and Greece were all agreed that Jupiter had numerous 
wives, and was fond of a glass of good ,wine 
Mind, my dear Bertie, I do not wish to run down your view 
or that of any other man. We who claim toleration should be 
the first to extend it to others. I am only indicating my own 
position, as | have often done before And I know your reply 
so well, Can't I hear your grave voice saying ‘‘ Have faith” ? 
Your conscience allows you to. Well, mine won’t allow me ; I 
see so Clearly that faith is not a virtue, but a vice. It is a goat 
which has been herded with the sheep, If a man deliberately 
shut his eves and refused to use them, you would be as quick 
as any one in seeing that it was immoral and a treason to nat- 
ure, And yet you would counsel a man to shut that far more 
precious gift, the reason, and to refuse to use it in the most in 
timate question of life 
The reason cannot help in such a matter,’ you reply. I 
answer that to say so is to give up a battle before it is fought 
My reason shall help me, and when it can help no longer I shall 
do without help 


It’s late, Bertie, and the fire’s out and I’m shivering, and 
you, lam very sure, are heartily weary of my gossip and my 
heresies ; so adieu until my next 


ii 

WELL, my dear Bertie, here | am again in your post-box 
[It’s only a fortnight since | wrote you that great long letter, 
and yet you see I have news enough to make another formi 
dable budget. They say that the art of letter-writing bas been 
lost, but if quantity may atone for quality, you must confess 
that (for your sins) you have a friend who has retained it 

When I wrote to you last I was on the eve of going down to 
join the Cullingworths at Avonmouth, with every hope that 


* The letter alluded to has, unfortunately, been lost 
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he had found some opening for me. I must cell you at some 
length the particulars of that expedition 

I traveled down part of the way with young Leslie Duncan 
whom I think you know. He was gracious enough to consider 
that a third-class carriage and my company were to be pre 
ferred to a first-class withsolitude. You know that he came into 
his uncle’s money a little time ago, and, after a first delirious out 
break, he has now relapsed into that dead heavy state of despair 
which is caused by having everything which he can wish for 
How absurd are the ambitions of life when [ think that I, whe 
am fairly happy and as keen as arazor-edge, should be struggling 
for that which I can see has brought neither profit nor happiness 
to him! And yet if Ican read my own nature it is not the 


accumulation of money which is my real aim, but only that 


I may acquire so much as will relieve my mind of sordid 
cares, and enable me to develop any gifts which | may have, 
undisturbed. My tastes are so simple that I cannot imagine 


any advantage which wealth can give—save, indeed, the ex 


quisite pleasure of helping a good man or a good caus¢ Why 
should people ever take credit for charity when they must 
know that they cannot gain as much pleasure out of their 
guineas in any other fashion? I gave my watch toa broken 


school-master the other day (having no money in my pocket), and 


my mother could not quite determine whether it was a trait of 
madness or of nobility. 1 could have told her with absolute 
confidence that it was neither the one nor the other, but a sort 


of epicurean selfishness, with perhaps a little dash of swagger 
away down at the bottom of it. What had I ever had from 
my chronometer like the quiet thrill of satisfaction when the 
fellow brought me the pawn-ticket and told me that the thirty 
shillings had been useful ¢ 

Leslie Duncan got out at Carstairs, and | was left alone with 
a hale, white-haired old Roman Catholic priest, who had sat 
quietly reading his office in the cornet We fell into the most 
intimate talk, which lasted all the way to Avonmouth— indeed, 
so interested was I that I very nearly passed through the place 
without knowing it. Father Logan (for that was his name 
seemed to me to be a beautiful type of what a priest should be, 
self-sacrificing and pure-minded, with a kind of simple cunning 
about him, and a deal of innocent fun. He had the defects as well 
as the virtues of his class, for he was absoiutely reactionary in 
his views. We discussed religion with fervor, and his theology 
was somewhere about the early pliocene He might have 
chatted the matter over with a priest of Charlemagne’s court, 
and they would have shaken hands after every sentence. He 
would acknowledge this, and claim it as a merit It was con 
sistency in his eyes If our astronomers and inventors and 
lawgivers had been equally consistent, where would modern 
civilization be? Is religion the only domain of thought which 
is non-progressive, and to be referred forever to a standard set 
two thousand years ago? Can they not see that, as the human 
A half-formed 
brain makes a half-formed God, and who shall say that our 


brain evolves, it must take a wider outlook / 


brains are even half-formed yet ¢ The truc inspired priest is 
the man or woman with the big brain. It is not the shaven 
patch on the outside, but it is the sixty ounces within which is 
the true mark of election. 

You know that you are turning up your nose at me, Bertie; 
I can see you doit. But I'll come off the thin ice, and you 
shall have nothing but facts now Lam afraid that I should 
never do for a story-teller, for the first stray character that 
comes along puts his arm in mine and walks me off with my 
poor story straggling away to nothing behind me 

Well, then, it was night when we reached Avonmouth, and 
when I popped my head out of the carriage window, the first 
thing that my eyes rested upon was old Cullingworth stand 
ing in the circle of light under the gas-lamp. His frock coat 
was flying open, his waistcoat unbuttoned at the top, and his 
hat (a top-hat this time) jammed on the back of his head, with 
his bristling hair spurting out in front of it. Inevery way, 
save that he wore a collar, he was the same Cullingworth as 
ever. He gavearoar of recognition when he saw me, bustled 
me out of my carriage, seized my carpet-bag, and a minute 
later we were striding along together through the streets 

I was, as you may imagine, all in a tingle to know what it 
was that he wanted with me. However, as he made no allu 
sion to it, Idid not care to ask, and during our longish walk 
we talked about indifferent matters. It was foot-ball first, 1 
remember—whether Richmond had a chance against Biack 
heath, and the way in which the new passing game was shred 
ding the old scrimmages. Then he got on to inventions, and 
became so excited that he had to give me back my bag in order 
that he might be able to slap all his points home with his fist 
upon his palm. I can see him now, stopping with his face 
leaning forward and his yellow tusks gleaming in the lamp-light 

‘*My dear Munro”—this was the style of the thing—** why 
was armor abandoned—eh ? What! I'll tell you why It was 
because the weight of metal that would protect a man who was 
standing up was more than he could carry. But battles are 
not fought nowadays by men who are standing up. Your in 
fantry are all lying on their stomachs, and it would take very 
little to protect them And steel has improved, Munro 
Chilled steel! Bessemer ! 
much to covera man? Fourteen inches by twelve, meeting at 
an angle so that the bullet will glance. A notch at one side for 
the rifle. There you have it, laddie, the Cullingworth patent 
portable bullet-proof shield. Weight Oh, the weight would 
be sixteen pounds. I worked it out. Each company carries 


Bessemer Very good How 


its shields in go-carts, and they are served out on going into 
action. Give me twenty thousand good shots, and Ill go in at 
Calais and come out at Peking. Think of it, my boy! The 
moral effect. One side gets home every time, and the other 
plasters their bullets up against steel plates. No troops would 
stand it. The nation that gets it first will pitchfork the rest of 


Europe over the edge. They're bound to have it all of them 
Let’s reckon it out. There’s about eight million of them on a 
war footing. Let us suppose that only half of them have it. I 
say only half, because I don’t want to be sanguine. That's four 
million, and I should take a royalty of four shillings on whol 
sale orders. What’s that, Munro \bout three-quarters of a 


million sterling Eh? How’s that, laddie? Eh? What 
Well, really, that is not unlike his stvle of talk, now that | 
ome to read it over, only you miss the queer stops, the sudden 


LESLIE'S WHERKLY. 
confidential whispers, the roar with which he triumphantly 
answered his own questions, the shrugs and slaps and gesticula 
tions. But not a word all the time as to what it was that 
made him send me that urgent wire which brought me to 
Avonmouth 

I had, of course, been puzzling in my mind as to whether he 


had succeeded or not, though from his cheerful appearance and 


buoyant talk, it was tolerably clear to me that all was well 
with him. I was, however, surprised when, as we walked 
along a quiet, curving avenue with great houses standing in 


their own grounds upon either side, he stopped and turned in 
through the iron gate which led up to one of the finest of them 
The moon had broken out and shone upon the high peak d roof 
and upon the gables at each corner. When he knocked, it was 
opened by a footman with red plush knee-breeches. I began to 


perceive that my friend’s success must have been something 


colossal 

When we came down to the dining-room for supper Mrs 
Cullingworth was waiting there to greet me. I was sorry to 
see that she was pale and weary-looking. However, we had a 


merry meal in the old style, and her husband’s animation re 
flected itself upon her face, until at last we might have been 
back in the little roo 


1 with the frying-pan, instead of in the 
great oak-furnished, picture-hung chamber to which we had 
been promoted: All the time, however, not one word as to the 
object of my journey 

When the supper was finished, Cullingworth led the way 
into a small sitting-room, where we both lit our pipes, and Mrs 
Cullingworth her cigarette. He sat for some little time in 
silence, and then, bounding up, he rushed to the door and flung 
it open. It was always one of his peculiarities to think that 
people were conspiring against him, or listening to him, for, in 
spite of his superficial brusqueness and frankness, a strange 
vein of suspicion ran through his singular and complex nature 
Having satistied himself now that there were no eavesdroppers, 
he threw himself down into his arm-chair 

‘** Munro,” said he, prodding at me with his pipe, ‘‘ what I 
wanted to tell you is that I am utterly, hopelessly, and irre- 
trievable ruined.” 

My chair was tilted on its back legs as he spoke, and I assure 
you that I was within an ace of going over Down like a pack 
of cards came all my dreams as to the grand results which were 
to come from my journey to Avonmouth. Yes, Bertie, I am 
bound to confess it, my first thought was of my own disap 
pointment, and my second of the misfortune of my friends 
He had the most diabolical intuitions, or else I have a very tell- 
tale face, for he added at once 

‘‘Sorry to disappoint you, my boy. That’s not what you 
expected to hear, [ can see.” 

‘* Well,” [ stammered, ‘‘ it ‘s rather a surprise, old chap. I 
thought from the—from the— 

‘From the house and the footman and the furniture,” said 
he—* well, they’ve eaten me up among them—licked me clean, 
bones and gravy. I’m done for, my boy, unless ”—here I saw 
a question in his eyes—‘‘ unless some friend were to lend me 
his name on a bit of stamped paper.” 

‘*T can’t do it, Cullingworth,” said I ; ‘‘ it’s a beastly thing 
to have to refuse a friend, and if I had money 

** Wait till you’re asked, Munro,” he interrupted, with his 
ugliest of expressions. ‘* Besides, as you have nothing and no 
prospects, what earthly use would your name on a paper be /” 

‘*That’s what I want to know,” said I, feeling a little morti 
fied none the less 

‘Look here, laddie,” he went on; ‘‘d’you see that pile of 
letters on the left of the table ” 

‘on. * 

‘** Well, those are duns. And d’you see those documents on 
the right‘ Well, those are county-court summonses. And 
now d’you see that ”’ he picked up a little ledger and showed 
me three or four names scribbled on the first page. 

‘* That’s the practice,” he roared, and laughed until the great 
veins jumped out on his forehead. His wife laughed heartily 
also, Just as she would have wept had he been so disposed, 

‘It’s this way, Munro,” said he, when he had got over his 
‘You have probably heard—in fact, I have told 
you myself—that my father had the finest practice in Scotland. 


paroxysm 


As far as I could judge, he was a man of no capacity, but, still, 
there you are—he had it.” 

I nodded and smoked 

** Well, he’s been dead seven years, and fifty nets dipping 
into his little fish-pond. However, when I passed, I thought 
my best move was to come down to the old place and see 
whether I couldn't piece the thing together again. The name 
ought to be worth something, I thought. But it was no use 
doing the thing in a half-hearted way. Nota bit of use in that, 
Munro. The kind of people who came to him were wealthy, 
and must see a fine house and a man in livery. What chance 
was there of gathering them into a bow-windowed forty-pound- 
a-year house with a grubby-faced maid at the door? What 
d’you suppose I did ? My boy, I took the governor's old house 
that was unlet. The very house that he kept up at five thousand 
a year, Off I started in rare style, and sank my last cent in 
furniture. But its no use, my boy. I can’t hold on any 
longer I got two accidents and an epileptic—twenty-two 
pounds eight and sixpence—that’s the lot 

‘* What will you do, then ?” 

‘That’s what I wanted your advice about. That’s why I 
wired for you I always respected your opinion, laddie, and I 
thought now was the time to have it 

It struck me that if he had asked it nine months before 
there would have been more sense in it What on earth could 
I do when affairs were in such atangle? However, I could not 
help feeling complimented when so independent a fellow as 
Cullingworth turned to me in this way 

You really think said I, ‘‘ that it is no use holding on 
here 

He jumped up and began pacing the room in his swift jerky 
Vay 

‘You take warning from it, Munro,” said he * you've 

ot to start vet lake my tip and go where no one knows you 
People will trust a stranger quick enough, but if they can re 
member you as a little chap who ran about in knickerbockers, 


and got spanked with a hair-brush for stealing plums, they are 


not going to put their lives in your keeping. It’s all very well 
to talk about friendship and family connections, but when a 
man has a pain in the stomach he doesn’t care a toss about all 
that. Id stick it up in gold letters in every medical class-room 

have it carved across the gate of the university—that if a 
man wants friends he must go among strangers. It’s all up 
here, Munro, so there’s no use in advising me to hold on.” 

I asked him how much he owed. It came to about seven 
hundred pounds. The rent alone was two hundred. He had 
already raised money on the furniture, and his whole assets 
came to less than a tenner. Of course there was only one pos- 
sible thing that I could advise 

‘You must call your creditors together,” said I—‘‘ they can 
see for themselves that you are young and energetic—sure to 
succeed sooner or later If they push you into a corner 
now they can get nothing. Make that clear to them. But if 
you make a fresh start elsewhere and succeed, you may pay 
them all in full. I cannot see any other possible way out of it.” 

‘I knew that you'd say that, and it’s just what I thought 
myself. Isn’t it, Hetty? Well, then, that settles it, and I am 
much obliged to you for your advice, and that’s all we'll say 
about the matter to-night l’ve made my shot and 
Next time I shall hit, and it won’t be long either. 


missed 


His failure did not seem to weigh very heavily on his mind, 
for ina few minutes he was shouting away as lustily as ever. 
Whisky and hot water were brought in, so that we might all 
drink luck to the second venture 

And this whisky led us to what might have been a trouble- 
some affair. Cullingworth, who had drunk off a couple of 
glasses, waited until his wife had left the room, and then began 
to talk of the difficulty of getting any exercise now that he had 
to wait in all day in the hope of patients. This led us round to 
the ways in which a man might take his exercise indoors, and 
that to boxing. Cullingworth took a couple of pairs of gloves 
out of a cupboard, and proposed that we should fight a round 
or two then and there 

If I hadn’t been a fool, Bertie, I should never have con- 
sented. It’s one of my many weaknesses that, whether it’s a 
woman or a man, anything like a challenge sets me off. But I 
knew Cullingworth’s ways, and I told you in my last what a 
lamb of a temper he has. None the less we pushed back the 
table, put the lamp on a high bracket, and stood up to one 
another 

The moment I looked him in the face I smelt mischief. He 
had a gleam of settled malice in his eye. I believe it was my 
refusal to back his paper which was running in his head. Any- 
way, he looked as dangerous as he could look, with his scowl- 
ing face sunk forward a little, his hands down near his hips (for 
his boxing, like everything else about him, is unconventional), 
and his jaw set like a rat-trap. 

[ led off, and then in he came, hitting with both hands and 
grunting like a pig at every blow. From what I could see of 
him he was no boxer at all, but just a formidable rough-and- 
tumble fighter. I was guarding with both hands for half a 
minute, and then was rushed clean off my legs and banged 
up against the door with my head nearly through one of the 
panels. He wouldn’t stop then, though he saw that I had no 
room to get my elbows back, and he let fly a right-hander 
which would have put me into the hall if I hadn’t slipped it 
and got back to the middle of the room. 

‘* Look here, Cullingworth,” said I ; ‘‘there’s not much box- 
ing about this game.” 

‘Yes, I hit pretty hard, don’t I?” 

“If you come boring into me like that I’m bound to hit you 
out again,” Isaid. ‘*I want to play light if you'll let me.” 

The words were not out of my mouth before he was on me like 
a flash. I slipped him again, but the room was so small, and 
he as active as a cat, that there was no getting away from him 
He was on me once more with a regular foot-ball rush that 
knocked me off my balance. Before I knew where I was he 
got his left on the mark, and his right on my ear. I tripped 
over a footstool, and then, before I could get my balance, he 
had me on the same ear again, and my head was singing like a 
tea-kettle. He was as pleased as possible with himself, blowing 
out his chest and slapping it with his palms as he took his place 
in the middle of the room. 

‘Say when you've had enough, Munro,” said he. 

This was pretty stiff, considering that I have two inches the 
better of him in height, and as many stone in weight, besides 
being the better boxer. His energy and the size of the room 
had been against me so far, but he wasn’t to have all the slug- 
ging to himself in the next round if I could help it. 

In he came with one of his wind-mill rushes. But I was on 
the lookout for him this time. I landed him with my left a 
regular nose-ender as he came, and then, ducking under Lis left, 
I got him a cross-counter on the jaw that laid him flat across 
his own hearth-rug. He was up in an instant with a face like 
a madman 

‘You swine !” he shouted. ‘‘ Take those gloves off and put 
your hands up |” He was tugging at his own to get them off. 

‘*Go on, you silly ass!” said I. ‘What is there to fight 
about 

‘*By Crums, Munro!” he cried, ‘if you don’t take those 
gloves off I'll go for you whether you have them or not.’ 

** Have a glass of soda-water,” said I. 

‘You’re afraid of me, Munro 
That’s what's the matter with you,” he snarled. 


He made a crack at me 


This was getting too hot, Bertie. I saw ail the folly of the 
thing. I believe that I could lick him, but at the same time I 
knew that we were so much of a match that we would both get 
pretty badly cut up witnout any possible object to serve. For 
all that I took my gloves off, and I think, perhaps, it was my 
wisest course after all, If Cullingworth once thought he had 
the whiphand of you, you might be sorry for it afterward 

But, as fate would have it, our little barney was nipped in 
the bud. Mrs. Cullingw 


rth came into the room at that in- 
stant, and screamed out when she saw her husband. His nose 
was bleeding, and his chin was all slobbered with blood, so that 
1 don’t wonder that it gave her a turn 
James !’ she screamed ; and then to me What is the 

meaning of this, Mr. Munro / 

You should have seen the hatred in her dove’s eyes. I felt 
an insane impulse to pjck her up and kiss her 
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We've onlv been having a little spar, Mrs. Cullingworth 
said I \ husband wa pial that } e! t 
any exercis 

It’s a I ht. Hett uid | gy | if 1 agalr 
‘Don't bea little stupid. Are the servants gone te bed? Well 
rou might bring some water in a basin from the tchen sit 
down, Munr ind light your pipe again. I have a hundred 
things that I want to talk to you about 

So that was the end of it, and things went sn thly for the 
rest of the « ning But for all that the little wife will always 
} ipon n isa brute anda bDuliyv, wi is to ( ngw t 

. t rathet lift t i vhat ( vorth tpi 


about the 


matter 


When I woke next morning he was in my room, anda funny 
looking object he was His dressing wn lay on a chair, and 
he was putting up a fifty-six pound dumb-bell without a rag to 

wer him. Nature didn’t give him a very symmetrical face 
nor the sweetest of expressions, but he has a figure like a Greek 
statue I was amused to see that both his eyes had a touch of 
shadow to then It was his turn to grin when I sat up and 


ind consistency of a 


that m 


found that my ear was about the shape 


toadstool However, he was all for peace rning, and 


chatted away in the most amiable manner possible 


I was to go back to my father’s that day, but I had a couple 


of hours with Cullingworth in his consulting-room before I 
left. He was in his best form, and full of a hundred fantastic 
schemes by which I was to help him. His great object was to 
That was the 
It seemed to me that 
confounding cause with effect, but I did not argue the point 


cet his name into the newspapers. basis of all 


success, according to his view he was 
I laughed until my sides ached over the grotesque suggestions 
which poured from him. I was to lie senseless in the r adway 
and to be carried in to him by a sympathizing crowd, while the 
But there 
was the likelihood that the crowd might carry me in to the 
rival practitioner opposite. 


footman ran with a paragraph to the newspapers. 


In various disguises I was to feign 
fits at his very door, and to furnish fresh copy for the local 
press. Then I was to die— and ail Scot 
jand was to ring with how Dr. Cullingworth, of Avonmouth, 


had resuscitated me. 


absolutely to expiré 


His ingenious brain rang a thousand 
changes out of the idea, and his own impending bankruptcy 
was crowded right out of his thoughts by the flood of half-seri 
ous devices. 

But the thing that took the fun out of him, and made him 
gnash his teeth and stride cursing about the room, was when 
he saw © patient walking up the steps which led to the door of 
Scarsdale, his opposite neighbor. Scarsdale had a fairly busy 
practice; and saw his people at home from ten to twelve, so 
that 1 got quite used to seeing Cullingworth fly out of his chair 
and rush raving to the window. 
too, and the*r 
articulate. 

‘There you are !” he would suddenly yell. 
with alimp! Every morning he goes. 
cartilage, and a three months’ job. 
five shillings a week. And there! 
with the rheumatic arthritis isn't 


He would diagnose the cases, 


estimate money value until he was bardly 
‘*See that man 
Displaced semi-lunar 
The man’s worth thirty 
I'm hanged if the woman 


round in her bath-chair 


again. She's all seaiskin and lactic acid. It’s simply sicken- 
ing to see how they crowd to that man. And such a man! 


You haven't seen him. All the better for you. 
what tne devil you are laughing at, Munro ; 
the fun comes in, myself.” 

Well, it was a short experience, that visit to Avonmouth, 
but I think that I shall remember it all my life. Goodness 
knows, you must be sick enough of the subject, but when I 
started with so much detail I was tempted to goon. It ended 
by wy going back again in the afternoon, Cullingworth assuring 
me thai he would call his creditors together as I had advised, 
and that he would let me know the result ina few days. Mrs. 
C. would hardly shake hands with me when i said good-bye, 
but I like her the better for that. He must have a great deal 
of good in him, else he could not have won her love and con 
Perhaps there is another Cullingworth 
behind the scenes—a softer, tenderer man, who can love and 
mvite love. If there is, [ have never got near him. And yet 
I may only have been tapping at the shell. Who knows? For 
+bat matter it is likely enough that he has never got at the real 
vobnnie Munro. But you have, Bertie, and I think that you've 
had a little too much of him this time, only you encourage me 
<o this sort of excess by your sympathetic replies. Well, I've 
done as much as the general post-office will carry for five- 
pence, so I'll conclude by merely remarking that a fortnight 


I don’t know 
I can’t see where 


fidence so completely. 


has passed, and that I have had no news from Avonmouth, 
If I 
which is exceedingly doubtful, you 
snay be sure that I will put a finish to this long story. 


whick does not in the very slightest degree surprise me. 
ever do hear anything, 


Il 


WrrnHovt any figure of speech I feel quite ashamed—really 
ashamed— when I think of you, Bertie. I send you one or two 
normously long letters, burdened, as far as I can remember 
them, with all sorts of useless detail. Then, in spite of your 
xind!y answers and your sympathy, which I have done so little 
to deserve, I drop you completely for more than six months. 
By this J pen I swear that it wili not happen again, and this 
letter may serve to bridge the gap and to bring you up to date 
in my poor affairs, in which, of all outer mankind, you alone 
take an interest. 

You remember that when I wrote last I had just come back 
from visiting the Cullingworths at Avonmouth, and he had 
promised to let me kaow what steps he took in appeasing his 
creditors. As I expected, I have not had one word from him 
since. But in a roundabout way I did get some news as to 


what happened. From this account, which was second-hand 
and may have been exaggerated, Cullingworth did exactly 
what I had recommended, and calling all his creditors together 
The good 


people were so touched by the picture that he drew of a worthy 


‘e made them along statement as to his position. 


man fighting against adversity that several of them wept, and 
-here was not only complete unanimity as to letting their bills 


etand over, but even some talk of a collection then and there 


to help Cullingworth on his way. He has, I understand, left 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


Avonmouth. but no one has any idea of what has become ot 


hin It is enerallvy supposed that he has gone to England 
He is a strang fellow. but t wish him luck wherever 
When I came back, I settled down once more to the routine 


of my father’s practic holding on there until something may 


And for 


months they 


turn up six months I have had to wait 


been You 


money—or at least | 


a weary sIx 


] 


have I cannot ask my father for 


unnot bring myself to take an unneces 


sary penny of his money—for [I know how hard a fight it i 
with him to keep the roof over our head und pay for the 
modest little horse and trap which are as necessary to his trade 


isa goose is to a tailor Foul fare the rasping taxman who 


wrings a couple of guineas from us on the plea that it is a 
luxury! We can just hold on; and I would not have him a 
pound the poorer for m«e But vou can understand, Berti 


that it is humiliating for a man of my age to have to go about 


without any money in my pocket It affects me in so many 
petty ways \ poor man may do me a kindness, and I have to 
seem mean in his eve I may want a flower for a girl, and 
must be content to appear ungallant Actually, although I am 


still captain of the cricket club, I have, on 
other, to get 


one excuse or an 
find the 
Even when we play at home 


out of playing in the out matches, as I 


railway fares too much for me 


I have to slink off at lunch-time and have something cheap at 
the confectioner’s, while the others troop away to their half 
[ should be ashamed of this, 


crown spread I don't know why 


since it is no fault of mine, and I hope that I don’t show to any 
one else that T aim ashamed of it, but to you, my dear Bertie, I 
don’t mind confessing that it hurts my self-respect terribly 
If you could scrape down to my inmost core you would find, I 
suspect, that in spite of my rough-and-ready ways I| am really 
as sensitive as a girl and as proud as Lucifer. 

I have often wondered why some of those writing fellows 
don’t try their hands at drawing the inner life of a young man 
just from about the age of puberty until he 
feet a little Men are of analyzing the feelings of 
their heroines, which they cannot possibly 


begins to find his 
very fond 
know anything 
about, while they have little to say of the inner development 
of their heroes, which is an experience which they have them 
selves undergone. I should like to try it myself, but it would 
need blending with fiction, and I never had a spark of imagi 
nation. But Ihave a vivid recollection of what I went through 

At the time I thought that it 


was a unique experience, but since I have heard the confidences 


myself as everybody thinks 
of my father’s patients I am convinced that it is the common 
lot The shrinking, horrible shyness, alternating with occa 
fits of audacity the 


for close friendship, the agonies ove 


sional absurd which represent reaction 


against it, the longing 
imaginary slights, the extraordinary sexual doubts, the deadly 
pro 
duced by all women, and the half-frightened thrill by particulay 
ones, the aggressiveness fear of being afraid, the 
sudden blacknesses. the profound self-distrust—I dare bet that 
you 


fears caused by non-existent diseases, the vague emotion 


caused by 
have felt every one of 


and that the first 
your window is suffering from them now. 


them Bertie, just the same as I 
have, lad of eighteen whom vou see out of 


This is alla digression, however, from the fact that I have 
been six months at home and am very weary of it, and very 
pleased at the new development of which I shall have to tell 
you, 


The practice here, although 


busy with its three-and-sixpenny 


unremunerative, is very 


and guinea confine 
ments, so that both the governor and I have had plenty to do 
You 1 admire and 


intellectual sympathy between us 


Visits 


know how him, yet I fear there is little 
He appears to think that 
those opinions of mine upon religion and polities, which come 
hot from my inmost soul, have been assumed either out of in- 
difference or bravado. So I have ceased to talk on vital sub 


both 
Now, with my mother 


jects with him, and, though we affect to ignore it, we 


know that there is a barrier there 


ah, but my mother must have a paragraph to herself 

You met her, Bertie! You must remember her sweet face, 
her sensitive mouth, her peering, short-sighted eyes, her gen 
eral suggestion of a plump little hen who is still on the alert 
about her chickens. But you cannot realize all that she is to 
me in our domestic life 


brain ! 


Those helpful fingers, that sympathetic 
her the 
quaintest mixture of the housewife and the woman of letters, 
with the high-spirited lady as a basis for either character 


Ever since [ can remember she has been 


Always a lady, whether she was bargaining with the butcher, 
or breaking in a skittish charwoman, or stirring the porridge, 
which I can see her doing, with the porridge-stick in one hand 
and the other holding her Rerve des deux Mondes within two 
inches of her dear nose 
and I cz 


That was always her favorite reading, 


in never think of her without the association of its 
browny-vyellow cover 

She is a very well-read woman, is the mater; she keeps up 
to date in French literature, as well as in English, and can talk 
Flaubert 


how she 


by the hour about the Goncourts and and Gautier 
Yet she is always hard at work 


know ledge 


her 
She reads when she knits, she reads 


, and imbibes all 


Is a mystery. 


when she scrubs, she even reads when she feeds her babies 


We have a little joke against her, that at an interesting passage 





she deposited a spoonful of rusk and milk into my little sister's 
earhole, head at 
stant. Her hands are worn with work, and yet where is the 


the child having turned het the critical in 

idle woman who has read as much / 
Then there is her family pride 

of the mother 


That isa very vital partion 
You know how little I think of such things. If 
the esquire were to be snipped once and forever from the tail 
of my name, I should be lighter for it. But. 
her own favorite expletive) it would not do to say this to her 
On the Packenham side , the 1 
boast of some fairly I mean on the direct line—but 
when we get on the side branches there is not a monarch upon 
that Not once. 
nor twice, but thrice did the Plantageneis intermarry with us: 


ma foi! (to use 


she is a Packenham family c: 


ron “il men 


earth who does not roost on huge family tree 


the Dukes of Brittany courted our alliance, and the Percies of 


Northumberland intertwined themselves with our whole illus 
trious record. Soin my boyhood she would expound the mat 
ter with hearth-brush in one hand and a glove full of cinders 


in the other, while I would sit knickerbockered 


until my waistcoat was as tight asa 


swinging my 
legs, swelling with pride, 


sausage I I contemplated the guif which separated me 
fr ill ot} little boys who swung their legs upon tables. 
I his day, if I chance to do anything of which she strongly 


ipproves, the dear heart can say no more 
fall 


there are 


that Lama 


from the 


than 
while, if I 


that 


ackenham: away straight 


which I 


says, with a sigh, 
Munros 


She is broad-minded and intensely practical in her ordinary 


points in 
after the 


moods, though open to attacks of romance [ean recollect 
her coming to see me at a junction through which my train 
pas i vit 1 Six months’ absence on either side of the inci 
lent We had f minutes’ conversation, mv head out of the 


irriage window 


‘Wear 
believe 


flannel next vou 


skin, mv dea 


boy, and never 


fm eternal punishment,” was her last 


item of advice as we rolled out of the station 


Then, to finish 


her portrait, [ need not tell you, who have seen her, that she is 


yvoung-looking and comely to be the mother of about thirty 


five feet of humanity She was in the railway-carriage and I 
on the platform, the other day Your husband had better 
get in or we'll go without him,” said the guard \s we went 
off the mother was fumbling furiously in her pocket, and I 
know that she was looking for a shilling 

\h, what a gossip I have been! And all to lead up to the 
one sentence, that I could not have staved at home this six 


months if it had not been for the company and the sympathy 
of my mothe) 

Well, now I want to tell you about the scrape that I got 
myself into I suppose that I ought to pull a long face over 


it, but for the life of me [ can’t help laughing 


I have got you 
almost up to date in my 


history now, for what 


tell you happened only last week. 1 


l am going to 


must mention 


no names 
here, even to you, for the curse of Ernulphus, which includes 
eight and forty minor imprecations, be upon the head of the 
man who kisses and tells 

You this 
city there are two ladies, a mother and a daughter, whom I 
shall call Mrs Miss 


of the governor's, and have become, 


must know, then, that within the boundaries of 


and Laura Andrews. They are patients 


to some extent, friends of 
the family. Madame is Welsh, charming in appearance, dig 


nified in her manners, and high church in her convictions 


The daughter is rather taller than the mother, but, otherwise 
they are strikingly The mother 
daughter eighteen 


alike is thirty-six and the 

Had |] 
the mother 
would have attracted me most, for Lam thoroughly of Balzac’s 
opinion as to the woman of thirty 


it otherwise 


Both are exceedingly charming. 
to choose between them I think 


, entre 


nous, that 


However, fate was to will 
It was coming home from a dance which first brought Laura 


and me together You know how easily and suddenly these 


beginning in playful teasing, and ending in 
omething a little warmer than friendship 
slender arm, which is passed through yours, you venture to 
take the little gloved hand, 
length in the shadow of the door 


things happen 


You squeeze the 


you say good-night at absurd 
It is innocent and very in 
teresting, Love trying his wings in a first little flutter. He will 
keep his sustained flight later on the better for the practice, 
There was never any question of engagements between us, nor 
any suggestion of harm. She knew that I was a poor devil, 
with neither means nor prospects, and I knew that her mother’s 
will was her law, and that her course was already marked out 
for her. However, we exchanged our little confidences, and 
met occasionally by appointment, and tried to make our own 
lives brighter without darkening those of any one else. I can 
like the comfortable 

that such relations are very dan 
boy, but neither of us cared ; she 
out ot 


see you shake your head here, and grow! 
married man that 


So they 


you are 


gerous. are, my 


out of innocence and I recklessness, for, from the be- 
ginning, all the fault in the matter was mine 

Well, matters were in this state when, one day last week a 
note came up to the Dad, saying that Mrs : 
was ill, and would he come at once. The old man had a touch 
professional coat and sallied forth, 
thinking that perhaps I might combine pleasure with business, 
and 


\ndrews’s servant 


of gout, so [I donned my 


have a few words with Laura. Sure enough, as I passed 
up the gravel drive, which curves round to the door, I glanced 
through the drawing-room window and saw her sitting paint- 
ing, with her back to the light. 


heard me, 


It was clear that she had not 
The hall door was ajar, and then TI pushed it open ; 
no one Was in the hall \ sudden fit of roguishness came over 
I pushed the drawing-room door very slowly wider, crept 
in upon tiptoe, stole quietly across, and, bending down, I kissed 
the artist upon the nape of the neck 


me, 


She turned round with a 
squeal, and it was the mother ! 

i don’t know whether you have ever been in a tighter cor 
ner than that, Bertie. It was quite tight enough for me. I 
remember that I smiled as [ stole across the carpet on that in 


sane venture. i did not smile again that evening. It makes 
me hot now when I think of it 
Well, T made the most dreadful fool of mvself At first 


the good lady, who (as [ think | told you) is very dignified and 
rather reserved, could not believe her senses. Then, as the-full 
force of reared herself up 
until she seemed the tallest and the coldest woman IT nad e 


seen 


my enormity came upon her, she 


ver 
It was an interview with a refrigerator. She asked me 
what I had ever observed in her conduct which had encouraged 
me to subject her to such an outrage. I saw, of course, that 
any excuses on my part would put her on the right tack and 
give poor Laura away, so [ stood with my hair bristling and 
my top hat in my hand, presenting, I am sure, a mos extraor 
dinary figure. Indeed, she looked rather funny herself, with 
her palette in one hand, her brush in the other, and the blank 
astonishment on her face. Istammered out something about 
hoping that she did not mind, which made her more angry than 
evel 


** The only possible excuse for your conduet, sir, is that 


* T need not 
not require the services of a medical man in that 
[ did not try to disabuse her of the 


you are under 
that we do 


condition.’ 


the influence of drink,” said she 


Say 
idea, for really 
I beat a retreat in a very 
a letter father about 
indeed \s 


I could see no better explanation, sé 


demoralized 
it in the eve 


ondition She wrote to my 


ning, and the old man was very angry 


to the mater, she is as stanch as steel, and quite prepared to 
prove that poor Mrs. A. was a very deep, designing person, 
who had laid a trap for poor innocent Johnni« So there has 


ited me 
tables. 
trongly 
lama 
straight 


which I 


rdinary 
‘ecollect 
lv train 
he inci 
it of the 
nv deat 
her last 
to finish 
at she is 
| thirty 
ge and | 
d better 
we went 


t, and | 


ip to the 
this six 
ympathy 


at I got 
ace over 
‘got you 
going to 
lO names 
includes 
ud of the 


s of this 
whom I 
patients 
riends of 
ince, dig 
ivictions 
therwise 
and the 
Had I 
e mother 
f Balzac’s 


as to will 


sht Laura 
nly these 
nding in 
jueeze the 
enture to 
it absurd 
d very in 
He will 
* practice. 
en us, nor 
oor devi, 
r mother’s 
iarked out 
ences, and 
ce our own 
lse. I can 
mmfortable 
‘very dan 
cared ; she 
m the be- 


ast week a 
ss servant 
ad a touch 
lied forth, 
ch business, 
as I passed 
y I glanced 
iting paint 
she had not 
ed it open ; 
came over 
vider, crept 
wn, I kissed 
und with a 


tighter cor 
for me. | 
on that in 

It makes 


f At first 
ignified and 
1, as the-full 
herself up 
» IT nad ever 
he asked me 
encouraged 
course, that 
tht tack and 
ristling and 
10S) eXtraor 
herself, with 
id the blank 
‘thing about 
-angry than 
t, sir, is that 
* T need not 
Iman inthat 
a, for really 
pat in a very 
father about 
indeed \s 
prepared to 
bing person 
So there has 


been a grand row, and nota soul upon earth has the least idea 
of what it all means, except only yourself as you read this 
letter 


You can imagine that this has not contributed to make life 
here more pleasant, for my father cannot bring himself to 
forgive me. Of course I don’t wonder at his ange [ should 
he just the same myself It does look like a shocking breact 
of professional honor, and asad disregard of his interests. It 
he knew the truth he would see that it was nothing worse than 
a silly, ill-timed, boyish joke However, he never shall know 
the truth 





By F. M. ARMSTRONG 


MONG all the scraps of romance which I have in my 
life of wandering collected, I find, as I look back 
that the one which includes Tatters is by all odds 
the most satisfactory, not only in its dramatic cor 
rectness, but also in its results ; though, to tell the truth, if 
has always been a question with me as to whether Tatters 
or Teddy Archibald has the better right to the rdle of hero 
in the little drama which for months so agreeably diverted me 
But, as my acquaintance with Teddy somewhat antedates 
my introduction to Tatters, I have accepted that arrangement 
and have endeavored to mete out an cven-handed justice in 
my very inadequate attempts to describe two of the most de 
lightful creatures I have ever known 
When I first met Tatters’s owner on the sea-wall at St 
Augustine, I saw only a long, lazy, picturesque boy of twenty 
four or five, whose air of semi-invalidism did not in the 
least distinguish him from the hundreds of other invalids 
who sadden the Floridian sunshine with the shadows of com 
ing death. But after running across him a half-dozen times 
in the course of a couple of days, I discovered that he was 
one of the handsomest men that I had ever seen, and that 
furthermore he was terribly ill—and then, as if to empha 
size this fact, what should Master Teddy do but take it upon 
himself to faint away within twenty yards of where I sat in 
the little phaeton which, with its accompanying pony, is the 
one luxury from which I never separate myself He came t 


his senses with creditable rapidity, and Mr. Stanfield, with 
whom I was indulging in a safe, middle-aged flirtation, gave 
up, at my suggestion, his seat at my side, to allow some ready 
hands among the little crowd which had collected to deposit 
flandsome, helpless Teddy in the midst of my numerous 
cushions 

He was quite conscious by this time and gave me an ad 
dress, to which, after some cogitation and several wrong turt 
ings, Tat length found my way \ shabby little place it was 
picturesque among its orange-trees and roses, but with no sug 
gestion of even that poor comfort which is all that the average 
St. Augustine boarding-house at its best affords. The ever 
present darkey who emerged from the broken gate to hold my 
pony’s head volunteered no other assistance, confining himself 
to the somewhat superfluous announcement, ‘* Mist’? Archibal 
mighty sick, sho’ ‘nuff,’ and poor Teddy was deathly white 
once more before we reached the open door of what my accus 
tomed eye recognized as a very much out-at-elbows studio. <A 
bare little room, with nothing to recommend it but a good light 
and plenty of ventilation, while the disorder was that of similar 
artistic work-shops, except that, even at the first glance, there 
were painful signs of poverty and physical weakness. 

Teddy dropped helplessly into the only decent chair to be 
seen, while I, interspersing occasional words of apology, poked 
about in holes and corners for something in the nature of a 
restorative. But by the time I had begun to suspect the us« 
lessness of my search Teddy gasped out 

‘*T'm afraid you won't find anything, and really there is no 
rht, 


need to take all that trouble I'm coming out of it all ri 
you know 

But this case was one in which looks were considerably mort 
impressive than words, and I was at my wits’ ends to know 
what to do with the poor boy, when, at the open door, ap 
peared Mr. Stanfield, who from that moment became unmis 
takably an instrument in the hands of Providence 

‘**The doctor is the man wanted here, I think, Miss Leigh,” 
he said, and turning to Teddy, ‘* Shall | bring Foster or 
Smith 7” 

Apparently Teddy had no preference, for he only shook his 
head, with the ghost of a smile and a long, hard breath, which 
sent Mr. Stanfield off like a shot—if one may be permitted to 
ise such a comparison in connection with an elderly gentleman 

oted, as a rule, for his repose of manne 

Luckily the interval was not long between his departure 
and the moment of relief when the doctor’s gray head appeared 
at the door. A half-dozen professional questions were asked 
and answered, and then something administered from the dor 
tor’s pocket case which brought back the faint color and gave 
a little strength to the tired voice 

‘‘How long have you been here? Three weeks, eh? Seen 
no doctor? That's bad ; ought to have somebody looking afte1 
you. Allalone, too? H’m, this wen't do at all.’ 

The trained eve had taken in all the surroundings, aud Dt 
Foster made no excuse as he drew Mr. Stanfield out of sight of 
the patient, whose disquietude was only too cv ident In the 


midst of the excitement I had until then only vaguely noticed 





the sober face of a small terre: who throughout the whol 
seene had kept close beside his master, but l suddenly remem 
bered the little dog as Teddy’s faithful attendant whenever I 
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And now there is some chance of my getting scmething t 
d We had a letter to-night from Christie and Howden, tl 
vriters to the Siqnet, saving that they desire an interview witl 
me in view otf a possible appointme nt We can’t imagine what 
it meaas, but Tam full of hopes I go to-morrow morning t 


see them, and IT shall let you know the result 


(rood-bye, my dear Bertie Your life flows in a steady 


stream, and mine in a broken torrent Yet I would have every 


detail of what happens to you 


Yours evel J. STARK,MUNR 


had met him, and thankfully seized upon this as a 


pretext for a somewhat one-sided conversation, the 


bject of which was, if possible, to divert the sick 
man’s attention from the interview neon utsite 
Wha i dear litt el \ ¢ | vd Ne 
he seems quite puzzled; | | nderstal 
invasior You must tell me his name, for I | 
vill never mdescend to begin an acquaintar 


As I learned before long. I uld not have struel 
1 happler veln, and my affection for Tatters date 
from that moment So well-conducted a dog I have 
never seen, and the few words which his maste) 


was able to give him by way of explanation put ou 
intercourse at once upon a friendly basis. Tatters accepted 
my interest in his master as sufficient excuse for my uninvited 
presence, and before Mr. Stantield returned the three of us 
Teddy, Tatters and I, were quite at our ease, and indeed fairly 
launched in the friendship which has lasted ever since. The 
quiet, business-like manner with which Mr. Stanfield told us 
the doctor's verdict was admirably adapted to the situation 
and the boy was really too ill to do anything but passively 
submit te 


the arrangements made, as a matter of course, by 
the elder man 

Briefly, the doctor’s directions, positively given and carried 
out by equally positive hands, put the invalid to bed for sev 
eral days, at the end of which time Mr. Stanfield and I, be 
tween us, had become possessed of the main facts of his case, 
and had fallen victims to the charm which will never desert 
Teddy Archibald so long as one of his yellow hairs is left on 
his head It was not a very new story, to be sure, this of 
Teddy's, only the loss of friends and fortune, the breaking up 
of a home and the beginning of a lonely fight, but in his case 
it had an added element of distress in an accident, a fall from 
his horse, which, at the very outset of his career as a bread 
winner, had put him out of the running for months, possibly 
forever. Only unlimited pluck could have pulled him through 
to where he stood when we made his acquaintance, and if there 
be a Providence in the affairs of men it certainly interfered in 
Teddy's behalf on the day when Mr. Stanfield picked him up 
and fetched Dr. Foster to tell us that our big, handsome pri 
tégé could get well only under certain conditions. Of course 
it was the usual formula, ** rest, climate, and peace of mind,” 
so often, alas! an unattainable prescription, and so luckily in 
the present case. ready to the patient’s hand. 


For Mr. Stanfield, dragged to an idle Floridian winter by 


his little autocrat of daughter, was absolutely grateful for 
the occ upation which the care of this heaven-directed invalid 
afforded him From the day upon which Teddy was so sum 


marily put to bed bis affairs fell without appeal into the hands 
of his self-appointed guardian, and after a few struggles the 
boy yielded, looking at it all with the honest eyes which have 
never deceived him, nor anybody els« He knew that, in time, 
he could recover if only he had a fair chance, and he knew 


that. one day or another, in one 


or another, he could pay 
back to the warm-hearted friend whom the Fates had sent 
him, all, and perhaps more than all, be was accepting from 


him 


Not that it d not cost a struggle, but in the end Mr. Stan 


tield’s determination and Teddy's common sense Conquered, and 
when the latter was once more able to walk, Tam sure that 
there was not a more contented pair in all the sunny St 
Augustine streets than these two, as they wandered together 
from one end of the old town to the othe (of Course it was a 
good many weeks before matters had settled themselves on this 
comfortable basis, and in the meantime, as I often asked my 


self, ‘*‘ Where was Anne 


Now, Anne Stantield was by no mean: the sort of young 


woman who was likely to obliterate herself, or to submit t 


any neglect on the part of those upon whom she considered 


herself to have lawful claims, and ** papa’s last fad,” as she 
called Teddy, had been, at the earliest possible moment, sub 
jected to her critical inspection 
\ very nice boy, papa,” was her verdict. ‘You can’t do 
better than to amuse yourself with him. So long as you play 
fair and don’t spend more than half your time in his ‘ studio,’ 
as he pleases to call it, IT won't interfere You might be doing 
much worse, you know 
Anne had inherited all her father’s business talent, and hay 


ing by reason of her mother’s early death fallen entirely into his 


hands, had received a training somewhat peculiar, perhaps, but 
in its results undeniably successful. All that monev could do 
in the way of governesses and tutors, society and travel, had 
been hers, but with it all she was quite as much at home in het 


father’s office as in her own drawing-room, and at twenty-two 
with her quick wits and cool head, had gained an experience 
such as comes to most men after years of alternating success 
and disaster. She was her father’s closest companion, and in 
most things his chief adviser, and as he grew older had as 
sumed a pretty air of responsibility in regard to him that gave 
to the somewhat abrupt candor of her character the softening 
touch which it needed So when she had pronounced favo 
ably upon Teddy the last obstacle was removed, and throu 
many weeks of soft. Southern days the four of us found 
very pleasant 

Our plans were made, at least so far as Mr. Stantield and I 
vere concerned, with referer t vhat was best for Te 


and for some time Anne accepted this order of things witl 


good grace, spending the few idle hours which she permitted 





i tl ! i I I 1 l ind when I 
f 1 pa I mad i flagrant or n, f 
t i lal att vi vas Anne’s npanior ind their 
uwtive feet carried them vell satisfied apparently i bh 
other, for many a mile vhile the three of us, of whom she 
Spoke Hectively as the remainde1 took lif more i 
m the sands or in some quiet rose irden 
But as spring drew near an indefinable sense of g 
ir relations to each other begen to assert itself. and I 
is I looked back over the weeks that had e¢ 
1 nat t things had happened I s I i 
! f i vas no longer a passive invalid o1 } 
i u man with the fire 1 new life pour nt r 
vi though I nfess that f some tin I stupid tiled 
t nnect the facts—Anne n nger one of us That 
for da it a time we had no more than glimpses of he ht 
‘ vhile vhen she did nor us with her prese1 her 
tongu ‘ sharper than of land Tedd 1 | va 
ts ictin 
but ep after n d brains had t thus far I 
hief anxiety is still because she had i 
latte the il Tat I 1 m his uiegia € I } 
idently felt the desertion as only friendless men can fee } 
things It was Anne now whom Tatters obeyed 
\nne that his répertoire ot tricks was drawn upon : his prett 
vays and his devotion were all for Anne Teddy, once again 
poor Teddy was neglected and indeed quite forsaken, and 


ill the vears through which he and Tatters had been insepara 
ble were, for that wicked little dog, as though they had not 
been Like everybody else who has had similar experiences, I 
wonder now at my own blindness, but then my only feeling 
was of pity for Teddy and annoyance with Anne. That the 
old ‘* Love me, love my dog,” theory haf been put in practice 
in this instance did not occur to me, because, in the eyes of all 
who knew her, Anne Stanfield’s fate had been for years an 
accepted fact. It went without saying that love and marriage 
had no allurements for her. She was too sensible and well 
balanced for the first, and there was no room in her life for 
the second 

By nature strong and somewhat self-willed, all the circum- 
stances of her training had favored a positive development 
which removed her from the sphere of ordinary young lady 
hood, while the possession of a good many thousands in het 
own right and the prospect of a good many more from het 
father made her position, to the average lover, quite unas 
sailable 

Why should she marry / we all asked. Who, short of a fairy 
prince, would dare to suggest it to her’ So, as | have said 
Anne and Hymen were understood to have nothing to say to 
each other, and I was perhaps not so stupid as I seemed 

However that may be, the days went steadily by, and the 
relations of our little party to each other became still more 
complicated. Anne had dropped almost away from us, while, 
without apparent cause, Teddy was growing dull and talked 
gloomily of the outlook, which a short time before had been, 
in his eyes, so full of promise. At last, being thoroughly dis- 
quieted and not a little vexed, I confronted the boy myself 
with my perplexity, and flatly asked him what was wrong 


But I have found, from various painful experiences, that 


people who indulge in the luxury of plain speaking usually 
get their trouble for their pains, and this occasion proved to 
he no exception. Teddy, holding bis head very high, informed 
me that 1 was making mountains out of mole-hills, and, in a 
veneral way, sent me to the right-about with no reserve to fall 
hack on :—for I knew that Mr. Stanfield could not be counted 
on in an emergency which I believed to be entirely the result 
of wounded feelings. I decided that Teddy's pride had been 
hurt by Anne’s demeanor, that his heart was sore from Tat 
ters’s defection, and I was forced to the belief that, on the 
whole, the approaching break-up of our little party might be 
the best, if not the only lution of the difficulty 

But on the very day when I arrived at this philosophic con 
clusion, vexation got the better of me and I unwittingly pre 
cipitated a most unforeseen climax 

We were all on the beach together, just at sunset, idly 
chatting, when Anne rose and, as usual of late, called Tatters 
to follow her \ queer light came into Teddy’s blue eyes, and 
I heard a new tone in his voice as he said, very quietly 

‘*Tatters, lie still.” 


The dog stood for a moment, a quite pitiful picture of 





cision, and then started in response to Anne’s little silver 
whistle, only to be silently caught by Teddy’s ready hand 
which held him in a grasp that seemed to me unnecessarily 
heavy. Anne walked on for a few steps, unconscious, and 
then, missing the little rush with which Tatters always fol- 
lowed her, turned, to see him securely held by his master, 
whose face, with a curious set look on it, was turned seaward 
Anne stopped short, and for a moment my heart was in my 
mouth, for the defiance was too open to be mistaken But 
scenes were not in her line, and with one look at the rebellious 
pair she resumed her quick walk and was out of sight in the 
vathering twilight before her father had missed het Fortil- 


ately Mr. Stanfield had not noticed the brief side-play, and the 


tremendous sigh with which Teddy gathered himself t ether 


and rose from the sand only attracted his attention so far as 
to make him say that it was high time we three were at home 

As we left Teddy at his gate in the moonlight the boy’s fa 
was sadder than I had ever seen it, and when we met Anne at 
the gate of the hotel it was something more than malice that 
prompted me to say suddenly 

‘Oh. Anne, what if it is all to be of no good, and that boy 
isn’t going to get well after all !” 

To mv amazement, and at the same time to my enlighten 
ment. Anne turned as white as Teddy, and caught her fat} 
arm as he stood beside her. 


Papa, is he worse Whv does Miss Leigh sa that he 


is not ing to get well 


No, no, child,” said Mr. Stanfield ; Teddy’s all right 
ind as a brick The doctor says he cat North ina 
rtw It is Miss Leigh who is used up She m 
or herself, for it isn’t like her to be getting nerve " t 
nothing. Come, Aune, you look as if bed would be the best 
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Diac tr Good ot} 1 iw separated 1 ¢ my 
own ti lights, iM Stant to the quiet night of an unsus 
ind Anne we nivy the next morning told how 


Anne’s night had been spent 
Now if ver father had a daughter upon whose common 


sense he felt that he could implicitly rely, that father was Mr 


Stanfield. and the sl k wl iwaited him at his next inter 
view with Anne has probal never been realized in its f 
intensit unvbody but himss Naturall [ sh it ! 
nave kK tl letails ui if not il \ | red 
the Anne st stoutly maintains that 1 ! 
li sne 1 nvthing that she was less ashamed of, there is 
} st uson why I sl 1 keep the secret. 
ust reaktas n th nornin { this ¢ ti lay 
Ant ither t jo r in tl S y yr 
t t note sald, and as ther Vas! t re sua 
in th Vi Sta i was prepared f tl nusual 
2 i ! ant 
S| 1 " ise va t tai ? f 
. ] 1 ' ' 9 , fa ‘ 
Papa I t tt t is t fte1 
| I s t t i nar t ¥v words. | rid 
nothing, and aft i ent Anne went on with an undenialt 
hake 
Papa, | wa iv Tatters for n 
B Tatters, Ani What tl le e ha vou got int 
vour head. mv gil! Why Teddy would not sell the little 
brute for a thousand dollars 
Offer him two thousand, then, papa said Anne, trying 
hard to speak as if it were all a matter of course | have 
plenty of money just now, you know, for I have hardly spent 
anything this winter You know, too, that Mr. Archibald is 
poor and needs the money If he will sell Tatters to me, he 
in be quite at ise until he has time to recover and is able 
mce more t f It seems to me a very reasonable 
arrangen T 


see the reasonableness of it. and there 





Bit papa 
was some impatience in the tone with which he ejac ulated 
Nonsense, Anne You forget how those two have been 
together. how Teddy loves the dog—besides, the boy's not a 
beggar Well, I can only say that I don’t understand you 
Anne 
‘Never mind understanding me, dear, only do what I ask 


Go and buy Tatters for, me, please you know you can do it if 
you try But Anne’s laugh was too forced to give much 
encouragement to her father, and his patience fairly gave 
way 
It is ariciculous errand, Anne, and I will have nothing 
to do with it Why, vou might as well try to buy Teddy 
himself 
And then the girl gathered up all her courage and walked 
straight to where her father stood. She took his two hands in 
hers, and there were big tears in her eyes, though her voice 
was clear enough, as she said 
‘Papa, dear, don’t you see, that is just it. I want to buy 
Tatters and Teddy both. You must help me, papa, for it is all 
right—I know he loves me truly, just as you would like him to 
love me, but, vou know, he will never tell me so. He is 
afraid of the money, and—and--that he isn’t going to get 
well 
The tears came in earnest now, and her astonished father 
could only smooth the curly brown hair, and listen for the 
whispered question 
‘*Would vou be satisfied, papa, with Teddy? He almost 
belongs to vou now, you know 
And somehow, between them, it was settled that papa 
would be satisfied, and he undertook the somewhat startling 
commission which he had received with a mixture of amuse 
ment and tre pidatic n which made him conscious that, in the 
interests of all concerned, he must get it over as soon as pos- 
sible 
\n hour later he walked into Teddy's studio, a 
graver than was his wont, and with a sort of reserve in his 
manner which was quickly felt by the young man, who was 
standing before a sketch, which at his guest’s entrance he 
quickly turned to the wall 
‘*Good-morning, Archibald ; how are you’ Packing uy 
already ’ Why. you're not going till next week, surely ””’ 
Teddy’s answer was buried in a big packing-box, into which 
he was attempting to squeeze a last armful of traps, and Mr. 
Stanfield, whose courage was rapidly making its farewells 
took the bull by the horns by picking up Tatters, who was 
soberly surveying the situation, and asking with as much nor 
chalance as he could command 
By the way, Teddy, what are you going to do with this 
little chap? You can't have him knocking about with you 
always. vou know Why not turn him over to Anne and me? 
You know what a fancy the girl has taken to him. I really 
think she would be glad to buy him from you—in tact—you 
know what girls are—she said this morning she would be glad 
to give any pri ou chose to ask for him \ll nonsense, | 
told her, for I don’t suppose you will listen to it some what 
weakly concluded Anne’s emissary 
Teddy was white to the lips as he echoed Mr. Stanfield’s 
words 
Sell Tatters! Doesn't she know me better than that ? 
Poor Mr. Stanfield What a morning that was for him, 
between those two young things, and what an effort it cost 
for him to answer Teddy's pale face. 
Come, now, don’t be offended, my boy ; the girl’s heart is 
set on it, and the money will help you. It would be a fair 


gain, you know 


bat 

Teddy shook his head and walked to the other end of the 
room. very rudely turning his back on Mr. Stanfield, who 
found his task even more unpleasant than he had expected 
He waited a moment and then walked up to the young fellow 


and laid a kind hand upon bis shoulde1 


‘See here, Teddy: be reasonable, now Anne does not mean 
to be unkind in fact she meat but here he was obliged 
to call a halt. \nne meaning, whatever it might be, must 


evidently be left for Teddy to find out for himself, and Mr 


Stanfield had reached his limit 


zon «l deal 
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[ am seriously vexed, Archibald,” he said, in the sterne 
tone } - I » < se and iT it st upon it that 1 
not be 1 ice it paw fT any I el ts ly ind see Anne 
vith [ elt 
his head and set his teeth und I think the 





parent may be forgiven for his final argument and 


the feint of kicking Tatters which accompanied it 
( nfound tl little beast | in't understand what vou 
or I l He seems t me pretty much like anv othe 
I i va l Archit 1, tl girl w be 
| st if u don’t take him to het \ spoil j 


He did not wait for the result f this last shot. and there 


vere no farewells wasted between him and the implacable 

ung man, | | I itisfaction, later on in the day 

is | Was smoking | ifter ion the hotel piazza. of 

eing Teddy, with Tatters at s heels, ushered up-stairs to 

Miss Stanfield’s sitting-1 m 

[ don’t 1} \ hat Teddy r looked so handsome in his 

he did that afternoon when the door was opened for 

him int the soft, scented darkness of Anne’s room, where she 
sat at her writing-table ilone and very still 

Hard lines this he said to himself is the composed little 

woman rose to meet him, but his blood was up, and I don't 


loubt that it was in his very best manner that he said 
Your father asked me, Miss Stanfield, to call on you ona 
matter of business I am quite at your service, if IT can do 
anything for vou 
Anne, also, was no coward, and the abruptness of the attack 
pleased her well 
Thank you, Mr. Archibald,” she replied ; it was very 
good of papa to break the ice for me, so that there might be 
I 


o need of preliminaries. He told you, I suppose, that I should 
like to buy Tatters If you would be so kind as to mention a 
price, we might perhaps come to terms, and I am sure you 
know that Tatters will be no loser by the exchange of own 
ere?” 

But Teddy was, after all, only just beyond the borders of in 


validism, and, as events proved, had overestimated his capacity 
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In a room with a window looking on the river are a man 
and a woman The man stands close by the window, his face 
outlined against the glass 

The woman lies prostrate on a couch, watching him 

These are her thoughts : 

He has lifted me from the floor at his feet where I fell, not 
groveling but spent. ‘‘ I must think,” is all that he has said. 

I lie on my cushioned couch, weary to utter weakness, and 
watch his face outlined against the window glass—-thinking 
Can he think steadily, I wonder, or does his brain crowd with 
a thousand thoughts, as mine is seething 

Beyond my husband’s face, through the glass, I can see the 
blue sky of Beaupré and the spires of Saint Anne the Blessed. 
That sound outside is the great Canada river flowing strongly 
between the sloping meadows 

Did I come here a year, or a few days, ago, a wife of one 
week: floating idly down the river to the long pier stretching 
far out over the green marsh-grasses and into the water to 


\ oi By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 





By court sy OF JOKNn Lh. Lrumont 


for endurance. Something in the girl’s voice and her dainty 
fer ‘ i ndings brought back to him, in a quick Mash 

associat the days when he was neither unloved nor 
ilone, and he dropped on to Anne’s big sofa as if a bullet 
had gone through him He did not speak for a moment, and 
then the words came slowly as if each one cost him something 

No; Tatters will lose nothing—indeed in most people’s eyes 


he will be the gaine1 but have you thought, Miss Stanfield, 


what I sha yse Do you know what Tatte1 my one friend 

has beer i hi ull these ul f ! v and illness 
N | ble, \ unnot know 1 to whom life has 

peel ull i i sant I g n D ry witt 
you ut ! nderstand that ] id as soon sé my 
' 

And { think it mall shar ldy tha is head 
vent down n his tw big brown hands vhile a suspiciou 
shake of his broad shoulders struck straight to Anne’s heart 

latters, luxuriously reposing on the ishions beside his 
naste | k i up t ea \ni ! inswer was a soft 
whistle and a beckoning hand In an instant Tatters the 
faithless, Tatters the vise. was in her arms She swallowed 
something in her throat, and then, soundlessly, steadily rossed 
the room to the ice f the man whom she had bra 
chosen, for whose sake she was risking so mucl 

See, Teddy she whispered Tatters has me to me of 
his own free wil und, oh, Teddy, look latter ind T have 


The handsome head was lifted and Teddy looked, to seer 
close beside him the face of the girl whom he loved better 
than anything on earth, while on his cheek the soft touch of 
Catters’s little cold nose told its own story 

After this it is understood that the interview was no longer 
conducted strictly on business principles, but as Mr. and Mrs 
Archibald are the happiest couple I know, and Tatters’s por 
trait is one of their most valued possessions, | suppose that 
Anne’s claim that her first investment is her best may be 
considered proven 

Certainly nobody disputes that Teddy Archibald is a lucky 
man 


és ‘7 a welcome us? The pilgrims 
al lee = ye i were all about us — the 

| =] maimed, the halt, and the 

| E blind; they come and come 
“in I cannot think steadily 


as does my husband ove 
there by the window 
Would . hear the river flow- 
ing steadily outside if they 
had blocked its natural way 
piling up barrier on barriet 
and leaving no outlet—not 
one small outlet—for relief ? 
Let me forget all this and 
think but of my sister, to 
whom I gave a mother’s, a 
father’s portion of love till 
she missed neitl or. She was 
mv world, as I was hers, vet 
she has gone for whom I 
ventured all—and my hus 
band’s face alone is left, out- 
lined there on the glass 
thinking 

It is not that he is un- 
i<ind; never that. He was 
far too kind to-day when the 
black - rimmed letter came, 
as we had come, floating 
down the river—up the long 
pier ovel the green 
marshes to his hands. He 
let me break my fast before 
the crushing news was told 
to me He hid the black 
rimmed paper in his napkin, 
where it crouched like a 
viper” waiting to sting ] 
thought him grave and |] 
grew gayer over my choco 
late and my roll. 

I choke, remembering it 

Suppose they choked the 
river to its last ontlet, what 
would the end be 

He should have told me 
that mysister was dead, and 
then he should have left me 
Why did he follow me tothe 
church? How = strange it 
was there, with the hush of 
\bove the 


misty candles and the white 


another world 


altar rise the radiant lilies ; blue and white with green leaves, 
lifted in prayer to Heaven. The priest’s voice breathed above 
us and the choir broke out as an answering cry 

Did I smile in pity yesterday at those weeping pilgrims 
pleading for healing? To-day I was of them. Was there 
a twisted limb, a tortured body more wrung and aching than 
my heart ¢ 
relic to which they pressed. Nearer, nearer they thronged, 


High over the heads of the people rose the healing 


and the priest’s arms yet rose drawing me—drawing me to his 
feet. 

Did I cry aloud—* J, even Talso, my Father”? 

I do not know 

I saw the gracious arms lowered, the healing relic, sacred to 
a thousand lips, moved to meet my own—my barriers faltered. 
I leaped to seek the outlet L awoke 

Need you have claimed me that moment, you Protestait 


traditions / 


Need you have caught me back shuddering, hurrying me 


od 
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fessional 


If I mix 
The cu 
might hay 
The cor 
kind pries 
I swave 
It was 
me he 
Was it 


the resist] 
havoc am 


Now tl 


moves tre 
He lov 
all He « 
not proc! 
But n¢ 
dream-lik 
when qui 
of woor 
face I see 
Ab, let 
Back, 
see a whil 
the overh 
my head. 
blown do 
He is 
speaks. 
strange « 
beauty. 
Do we 
The w 
leaves, fl 
He sn 
cheek, ne 
since lov 
Our e 
by me a: 
proud si 
days wel 
a silent 
should a 
given un 
hide it 
the grav 
But I 
hood act 
Over 
opened ; 
came to 
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from the multitude who believed and were saved by what 
might have been my salvation 

WUutsid t t i the red l umn f the ' 
fessiona 1ofaw eeping 

If I 

The i and the woman hurried by me If I 
might ha vept a these suffering eye 

Che ul opened Did he wait to draw my tears. the 
kind pr est with the entile ves Inviting me 

I swa 1 

I \ t witl 11 Wi lid | not 

Wa ti t 1} irn nf n. hetter tha 
the 1 t 1 it i t I i hi f ar’? neg 
ha nd ad 

N vt i 1} } l tall my ‘ t at his feet, where 
ts for n tl fl n what w he answer when he 
m s from tl vil here he stands thinking 

He ed me He need for me He bought me that is 
ill H | t he flaw in the title deeds T would 
not pi Lit lawyer, and he really loved me 

But now , t flaw, for L have told him of thos 
lrean | la he ime to seek me of earlier hours 
vhen q k frie la bys l into a love unspeakable, unspoken 

f wooded rambk hen the face beside my own was not the 
fa I see outlined against the glass, thinking 

Ab, let me close my eyes and think also! 

Back, back I go to the past Behind my closed lids I can 
see a White country lane shooting straight as an arrow between 
the overhanging banks. White dogwood blossoms meet above 


my head, and one by my side holds in his hand a spray of 


blown dogwood 


He is stroking the white blossoms about his finger as he 
speaks. Their snowy softness delights him. 1 cavil at the 
strange defect in each leaf, but he defends it as a deeper 


beauty. 
Do we 
The 


leaves, 


two care for the dogwood ? 


woods breathe perfume, the sunlight drops through the 
flecking the road on which we tread 
lays the leaf this left 


temple, where a tiny brown mole that I have 


He smiles as he against my cheek 
cheek, near the 
since loved is set 

Our eyes meet. The wings of warm words unspoken brush 
had but 
As adream those 
they ended I 


to scorching tears 


by me as the moment passes. If in his poverty he 


proud silence to offer me, I was content 


days were lived \s a vague dream 


doubts 


woke to 
How 


should a woman gather back the poor, unclaimed love she has 


a silent parting—to then 


given unasked 


hide it 


Let her fold it with jealous care in her breast 
child of I dug 
the grave of my love deep in my heart, that none might know 

But I knew 


hood act 


as women hide an unfathered shame 


Land my self-scorn. My unwomaned woman 
used me 

Over there by the window my husband is thinking of this 
ypened grave I have showed him, yet it was closed when he 
ame to ask for me; when those who had the right to speak 


urged him upon me. 
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H 1 offer rything } / 
i f i ‘ I il 

‘) | i at Tine 
\ 1 had l uy l Pride 1 ron 
n p And my tende 1 Did 
si Ly thir I budding ace of I 1 1 it 
to me until I answ 1 She should | I had been 
exposed ul las I had been ! 

O} ‘ Mv little fut 

I i i | ‘ red Ca 
lea 

Is n I 
| \ that | i re I } j i t} 

1 | I I i t t ughts thr isk hel 
vearing t | i i kind, | | lerstand 
Not i wn en have [1 | I | ike 
too, I nsented Wi is | ea n rel I had 
twisted and broken the d ite fibr th ec} 1 web 
was what he wanted fuse t | re my 
bridesmaid tl | that 1 me t i edding 
lav. to tha trang I in hour | re? nar vhict 
my husband now knows a for IT ha 

As if ft ola \ tands mil 1 
the room of my girl 1, l can see t e repeated There 
it is, the mirror of my girl-davs that reflected ften for me 
in dreamy depths beyond my face, the d vood lane \gain 
I seem to stand before its frame, a girl for the last time, and I] 


feel that same swift pain as my quick glance catches a vision 


forming within, and I tear my eyes away My sister is lacing 


mv wedding bodice I feel her dear, excited fingers tremble at 


my waist, as she says that she will tell me something—-some 


glass as I listen 


that she 


thing just discovered I smile at her in the 


Her 


whispers ? 


sweet cheek lies against my own— what is it 


Is this my own dead face I see next her living, loving feat 
ures? Does she tell me he came—-came—and has gone 
On the very day that I had yielded he came to seek me and 


those that had the right What he 
and what they answered 
too late ! 


My sister’s hands embraced my waist, 


they saw him then said 


IT may never knov Too late he came 


supporting me—her 
frightened face recalled me 

‘“< Tt is nothing,” I cried,‘ beloved 
Yes, they 


breathe and break away. 


nothing Lace 
lest I 


muy bod 


ice for mew laced me tightly in should 
What I had promised I performed 
And my husband was kind 

left the 


and walked up the long pier bridging the 


When, a wife of one week, we little boat on the river 
soft marsh-grasses, to 
lose ourselves in the old French town between the river and the 


high rocks, I think I was almost contented in his kindness \t 


least his care lulled me to rest Across my past I dropped the 

curtain of my will and placed him in my present 
To-day with the black-rimmed letter came a shock and 

tumult that rent the vail of the temple 

And 


so I lie here awaiting his decision, yet knowing what it must 


He has seen my relic, buried in the shrine of mv heart 





When he has sent me back to the old life, how shall I bear 
t without you, my sister 

I shall face the anger of those wl have the 1 t to re 
proach, with one question ‘You who had tl ght t urr’y 
and who carried stones for the barrier, what would ha hap 
pened had you so blocked that strong flowing river outside, on 

s natural way 

My husband over there by the window knows what happens 
when the last outlet is shut off and the barri« trembl ind 
breaks He knows everything that the veeping flood can 
teacl In my sorrow I cried out for the lightest touct fa 
hand not his I suffered for the sound of another until I 

uld have died to hear it speaking near me, if but for one mx 
ment, with one word of comfort. 

All this mv husband knows: for I have told hi: { 1 him 
with my own lips, exulting in the rushing, unpent spe¢ \nd 
now I have only to lie here waiting while he tands with his 
face outlined against the window glass, thinking 

The man at the window turns and draws near the h 

He hends over the woman and snea / f 7 

ive pauses and speaks again 

vue ises, awaiting her reply, these are her tl ht 

It is el He has turned at last and spoker | | cold 
justi his repudiation, I was prepared s stril ea 
a blow Has my husband asked of me my forgiveness, my 


patience, my help, as he offers his, or do I dream 
The strength wherewith I was braced t« 
slips from me useless 
I am fettered by weakness that drag 
Behind lids I see 


straight as an arrow between the overhanging banks. 


s my very evelids down 


lane shooting 


W hite 


is one 


mv closed a white country 


dogwood blossoms meet above my head, and by my side 


into whose face I gaze—indifferently 

I wander on through all those happy lanes of my loved past 
Their charm is dead to me, and gone—I know forever 
Perhaps it is that I have died 

Yet no 


I can lift my eyes and see, through vonder window, 


the blue sky of Beaupré and the spires of Saint Anne the 
Blessed 
Am I a pilgrim here 
Is this my miracle 
What has my husband done, what said, that, as he spoke, 


wiped my past from the slate as a problem finished ? 
I feel his kind hand's touch 
His kind voice speaks to me 


I cannot answer yet. Outside I hear the pilgrim river flow 
ing strongly between the kind, confining meadows to the 
church where are the shrine and the healing relic 

Have I, too, found my boundaries, where I may flow 


gently 


Am I too a pilgrim ¢ 


Have I kissed the relic, or my husband's hand ? 

He is bending nearer 

Life stirs faintly in mv heart, vet strengthens with each 
breath 

Oh, river, flowing strongly there without, teach me ft 


answer him ! 
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“Dail, Mary; Blessed Art Chou 
Hmong Women.” 


‘dou art high in the fathomless splendor that knoweth no sun or star, 
Thou, human, yet higher than angels, where the mightiest angeis are ; 
And hast thou forgotten, O Mary, in that ageless glory of thine, 

The rising and ‘setting o/ suns in the heavens of Palestine ? 


Thou art crowned as a Mother in heaven—but low at the feet of the Son 

Canst thou look back and remember the life of the years that are done ? 

Thou art woman, not angel, O Mary! and safe in the folds of thine 
heart 

I ween that thou still keepest all things to ponder, as high as thou art. 


Through the sweep of the song that forever and ever ascends round the 
throne 

Canst thou catch, O dear Mother, the echo of prayers once thine own / 

The whispers that rose on the darkness when moonlight was dying in 
dawn, 

And outward and upward thy soul like the breath of a_ flower was 
drawn ? 


The nine ranks of seraphs bend round thee, the angels encircle thy place ; 

Down the measureless legions of heaven thou knowest each rapturous 
face ; 

But deep in thy heart unforgotten the sunshine of Nazareth lies, 

And the shadows of old human faces float up in thine eyes. 


They tread the rough hill-path beside thee at evening again, 

When the last flame of sunset is smould¢ring, burned down to the edge 
of the plain ; 

The girls lean and laugh at the well-side—thou a girl with the rest, 

The mystery of God round about thee, His love in thy breast. 


Thou keepes: the sound of their voices, the touch of their hands ; 
Thy feet know the dews of tte rock-clefts, the heat of the sands, 
While ever and always, O Mary, thy soul in a rapturous pain 
Broods over the Bethlehem stable, adoring again. 


Thy lips keep the touch of old kisses, and kindling as fire 

The lips of the Babe as they turned to the mother’s desire ; 

Thine ears hojd the mystery and wonder, His first trem- 
bling word, 

Who lay on thine heart and looked upward, thy God 
and thy Lord. 





Thou hast not forgotten one heart-beat—thou, whose 
sorrows were seven— 

Thou, Mother and maiden forever, crowned 
Mother ia heaven ! 

We hail thee with Gabriel, we bless thee, 
where low at the feet of the Son 4 

Thou kneelest, wrapped round with His - 
radiance, O humble and 
glorified one ! 


G. A. Davis Fs 


“ Deep in thy heart the sunshine of Nazareth lies.” 
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66 AVIN-EE!” 
‘6 Well 2” 
Mrs. Vaiden came to the foot of the stairs 
‘* You up there ?” she said. 
‘*Yes,maw. What you want ?/” 
*‘ Somebody’s comin’,” said Mrs. Vaiden, lowering her voice 
to a tone of important mystery. 
‘‘T guess not here,” said Lavinia, lightly. She sat down on 
the top step and smiled at her mother 
‘* Yes, it is here, too,” retorted Mrs. Vaiden, with some irri 
tation. ‘If you couldn’t conterdict a body ‘t wouldn’t be 
you! You're just like your paw!” She paused, and then 
added: “It’s a man a-foot. He's comin’ up the path slow, 


a-stoppin’ to look at the flowers.” 


and faster worked the powerful arms, and louder and louder the quttural chant beat time.’ 
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‘‘ Maybe it’s the minister,” said the girl, still regarding her 
mother with a good-natured, teasing smile. 

‘‘ No, it ain’t the minister, either. As if I didn’t know the 
It’s a 
You'll have to go to the 


minister when I see him! You do aggravate me so! 
young fello’, an’ he’s all dressed up. 
door.” 

‘*Oh, maw !” cried Lavinia, reproachfully ‘T just can’t 

in this short dress !” : 

She stood up, with a look of dismay, and began pulling nerv- 
ously at her fresh gingham skirt. It was short, showing very 
prettily-arched insteps and delicate ankles. 

‘* Well, you just can, an’ haf to,” said Mrs. Vaiden, shortly. 
‘Tve told you often enough to put a ruffle on the bottom o’ 
that dress, an’ Mebbe you'll do’s I 


tell you after this 


I'm glad you're caught 


She started guiltily as a loud rap sounded upon the door be 
hind her, and began to tiptoe heavily down the hall toward 
the kitchen 
and chagrin 
skirt back closely on both sides, and looked at her feet, with 
her head turned on one side like a bird. When the cessation 
o’ her mother’s labored breathing announced silently that she 


The girl looked after her in mingled amusement 
Then she leaned forward slightly, drawing her 


had reached the kitchen in safety, Lavinia shrugged her beau- 


tiful shoulders—which no gown could concea —and opened the 
A young man in a light traveling-suit stood before her. 


In his hand was a bunch of her own sweet-peas. 


door 


At sight of her he whisked off his hat in a way that brought 
a lovely color to her face and throat. For a little while it 
seemed as if he was not going to say or do anything but just 
look at her. She had the rare 
beauty of velvet eyes of a reddish-brown color, hair wavy and 
brown, with red glints in it, 


She was well worth looking at. 


and a clear complexion, un- 
freckled and of exquisite coloring. 

Lavinia’s eyes went to the sweet-peas, and then, with ea 
deeper blush under them, to his face. 

‘* Won't you come in ?” she said. 

‘* Why, yes, if you'll let me.” The young man smiled, and 
Lavinia found her lips and eyes responding, in all the lightness 
of youth and a clear conscience. 

‘*T couldn't help taking some of your sweet-peas,” he said 
following her into the parlor. 
room. 


It was a large, solemn-looking 
The blinds were lowered over the windows, but the 
girl raised one slightly, letting a splash of pale autumnal sun- 
shine flicker across the hit-and-miss rag carpet. There was an 
organ in one corner and a hair-cloth sofa in another. Eight 
slender-legged hair-cloth chairs were placed at severely equal 
distances around the room, their backs resting firmly against 
the walls. All tipped forward slightly, their front le 
somewhat shorter than the others 


cs being 
On the back of each was a 
small, square, erocheted tidy. There were some family por- 
traits on the walls, in oval gilt frames ; and there was a large 
picture of George Washington and family, on their stateliest 
behavior ; another, named in large letters *‘The Journey of 
Life,” of an uncommonly roomy row-boat containing at least a 
dozen persons, who were supposed to represent all ages from 
the cradle to the grave; in the wide, white margin beneath this 
picture were two verses of beautiful, descriptive poetry, and 
in one corner appeared, with apparent irrelevancy, the name 
of an illustrated newspaper. There was also a chromo of a 
scantily-attired woman clinging to a cross which was set in 
the midst of 


dashing sea-waves ; and there was a cheerful 








photograph, ina black cloth frame, of flowers—made into harps 
crosses, anchors and hearts—that had been sent at some time 
of bereavement by sympathetic but misguided friends \ 
marble-topped centre-table held a large »lush album, a scrap 
book, a book of autographs, a lamp with a pale-green shade 
and a glass case containing a feather-wreath 

‘Oh, we've got lots of sweet-peas,” said Lavinia, adjusting 
the blind carefully. Then she looked at him. 

‘** May I see Mrs. Vaiden ?” he asked, easily 

She’s—busy,” said Lavinia, with a look of embarrassment 

‘But [ll see 

‘*Oh, don’t,” interrupted the young man lightly. ‘ They 
told me at the post-office she took boarders sometimes, and I 
He handed a card 
to the girl with an air of not knowing that he was doing it 


came to see if there was any chance for me.” 


Her very eyelids seemed to blush as she looked at it and read 
the name—Mr. C. Daun Diller. ‘‘ 1am writing up the Puget 
Sound country for a New York paper, and I should like to 
make my headquarters here at Whatcom, but I can’t stand the 
hotels in your new towns. It’s the most amazing thing !” he 
went on, smiling at her as she stood twisting the card in her 
‘You go to 
sleep at night in a Puget Sound village with the fronts of the 


fingers, not knowing exactly what to do with it. 


stores painted green, blue and red, spasmodic patches of side 
walk here and there, dust ankle deep, and no street-lights—and 
you wake in the morning ina city! A city with fine stone 
blocks and residences, stone pavements, electric lights, and rail- 
ways, gas, splendid water-works,”—he was checking off now, 
»xcitedly, on his fingers,—‘‘ sewerage, big mills, factories, can 
neries, public schools that would make the East stare, churches, 
libraries *’— he stopped abruptly, and, dropping his arms 
iimply to his sides, added—** and not a hotel! Not a comfort 
able bed or a good meal to be had for love or money !” 

‘* Yes, that’s so,” said Lavinia, reluctantly. ‘* But you 
can’t expect us to get everythin’ allat onct. Why, Whatcom’s 
boom only started in about six months ago.” 

Mr. C. Daun Diller looked amused. ** Oh, if it were this 
town only,” he said, sitting down on one of the hair-cloth chairs 
and feeling himself slide gently forward, *‘I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it. But the truth is, there are only three decent 
hotels in the whole Puget Sound country. But I know ’—here 
he smiled at her again—** that it’s not safe to breathe a word 
against Puget Sound to a Puget-Sounder.” 

‘* No, it ain't,” said the girl, responding to the smile and the 
respectfully bantering tone. Then she moved to the door. 
‘* Well, I'll see what maw says to it,” she said, and vanished. 

Mr. C. Daun Diller stood up and pushed his hands down 
into his pockets, whistling softly. He walked over to the organ 
and looked at the music. There were three large books : ‘‘ The 
Home Circle,” ** The Golden Chord,” and ** The Family Treas 
ure”; a ‘‘ simplified” copy of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,” \wd a 
book of ‘‘ Gospel Songs.” 

The young man smiled. 

** All the same,” he said, as if in answer to a disparaging 
remark made by some one else, ‘she’s about the handsomest 
giri lever saw. I’m getting right-down anxious to see myself 
what *‘ maw’ will ‘say to it.” ” 

After a long while Mrs. Vaiden appeared in a crisply-starch- 
ed gingham dress and a company manner—-both of which had 
been freshly put on for the occasion. Mr. Diller found her 
rather painfully polite, and he began to wonder, after paying 
his first week’s board, whether he could endure two or three 
months of her ; but he was quite, quite sure that he could en- 
dure a full year of the daughter. 

A couple of evenings later he was sitting by the window in 
his quaint but exquisitely neat room, writing, when a light 
rap came upon his door. Upon opening it he found Lavinia 
standing, bashfully, a few steps away. There was a pictur- 
esque, broad-brimmed hat set coquettishly -on her splendid 
hair 

** Maw wanted I sh’u’d ask you if you’d like to see an Indian 
canoe-race,” she said 

‘* Would I?’ he ejaculated, getting into a great excitement 
at once. ‘‘ Well, I should say so! Awfully good of Your 
mother to think—but where is it—when is it’ How can I 
see it” 

‘It's down by the viaduck—right now,” said Lavinia 
Then she added, shyly, pretending to be deeply engrossed with 
her glove: ** I’m just goin’.” 

‘Ob, are you?” said Diller, seizing his bat and stick and 
coming eagerly out to her. ** And may I go with you‘ Will 
you take me in hand’ I haven't the ghost of an idea where 
the viaduct is.” 

‘Oh, yes, Pll show you,” she said with a glad little laugh, 
and they went swiftly down the stairs and out into the sweet 
evening 

You know,” she said, as he opened the gate for her with a 
deference to which she was not accustomed, and which gave 
her a ‘thrill of innocent exultation, ‘tthe Alaska Indians are 
just comin’ back from hop-pickin’ down around Puyallup an’ 
Yakima an’ Seattle, an’ they alwus stop here an’ have races 
with the Lummies an’ the Nooksacks 

Mr. Diller drew a deep breath 

‘Do you know,” he said, ** | wouldn’t have missed this for 
anything—not for anything I can think of. And yet I shouid 
if it hadn’t been for “— he hesitated, and then added—** your 
mother. They looked into each othber’s eyes and laughed, 
very foolishly and happily 

The sun was setting—moving slowly, scarlet and of dazzling 
brilliancy, down the western sky, that shaded rapidly from 
pale blue to salmon, and from salmon to palest pea-green 
Beneath, superbly motionless, at full tide, the sound stretched 
mile on mile away to Lummi peninsula, against whose hills the 
sun rested—every fir-tree on those noble crests standing out 
against that burnished background. A broad, unbroken path 
of gold stretched from shore to shore. Some sea-gulls were 
circling in endless, silvery rings through the amethystine haze 
between sea and sky. The old, rotten pier running a mile out 
to sea shone like a strip of gold above the deep blue water. It 
was crowded with people, indifferent to danger in their eager 
ness to see the races. Indeed, there seemed to be people every- 
where : on the high banks, the piers, and the mills scattered 
over the tide-flats, and out in row-boats, Two brass bands 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


were playil tirring strains alternately Chere was much 
excitement——-much shouting, hurrying, runmin The crowd 
kept swaying from the viaduct over to the pier, and from the 
pier back to tl Viaduct Nobody seemed to be quite sure 
where the start would be ; even the three judges, when asked, 
velled back, as they clambered down to their row-boat : ‘*‘ We 


don’t know Wait and see 

“What accommodating persons said Mr Diller cheer- 
fully ‘* Shall we go over to the pier? The tide seems to be 
running that way 

‘Oh. the tide’s not running now said Lavinia ‘It’s 
full.” 

Diller looked amused 

Che 


‘*T guess we'd best stop right here on the viaduck ; here’s just 


I meant the people,” he said 
girl laughed and looked around on the pushing crowd. 
where they started last year an’ the year before. Oh, see, 
here’s the Alaskas camped pretty near under us ! 

As she lifted her voice a little Diller saw = young man 
standing near start and turn toward her with a glad look of 
recognition : but at once his glance rested on Diller, and his 
expression changed to a kind of puzzled bewilderment. The 
girl was leaning over the railing and did not see him, but he 
never took his eyes away from her and Diller 

There was a long wait, but the crowd did not lose its 
patience or its good humor, There was considerable betting 
going on, and there was the same exciting uncertainty about 
the start. The sun went down and a bank of apricot-colored 
clouds piled low over the snow crest of Mount Baker in the 
east. The pier darkened and the path of gold faded, but 
splashes of scarlet still lingered on the blue water. A chill, 
sweet wind started up suddenly, and some of the girl’s bronze 
curls got loose about her white temples. Diller put her wrap 
around her carefully, and she smiled up at him deliciously. 
Then she cried out: ‘‘ Oh, they’re gettin’ into the boat! 
They're goin’ to start, Oh, I’m so glad !” and struck her two 
hands together gleefully, like a child 

The long, narrow, richly-painted and carven canoe. slid 
down gracefully into the water. Eleven tall, supple Alaskan 
Indians, bare to the waist, leaped lightly to their places They 
sat erect, close to the sides of the boat, holding their short 
paddles perpendicularly. At a signal the paddles shot straight 
down into the water, and, with a swift, magnificent straining 
and swelling of muscles in the powerful bronze arms and 
bodies, were pushed backward and withdrawn in lightning 
strokes. The canoe flashed under the viaduct and appeared 
on the other side, and a great shout belched from thousands oi 
throats. From camping-places farther up the shore the other 
boats darted out into the water and headed for the viaduct 

“Oh, good! good!” cried Lavinia in a very ecstasy of 
excitement. ‘** They’re goin’ to start right under us. We're 
just in the place !” 


‘*Twenty dollars on the Nooksacks !” yelled a blear-eyed 
man in a carriage. ‘* Twenty! Twenty ag’inst ten on the 
Nooksacks !” 

The band burst into ‘‘ Hail, Columbia!” with beautiful 


irrelevancy The crowd came surging back from the pier. 
Diller was excited, too. His face was flushed and he was 
breathing heavily. ‘‘ Who'll you bet on ?” he asked, laughing, 
and thinking, even at that moment, how ravishingly lovely she 
was with that glow on her face and the loose curls blowing 
about her face and throat. 

“Oh, the Alaskas!” cried the girl, striking little blows of 
impatience on the railing with her soft fists. ** They’re so tall 
an’ fine-lookin’! They’re so strong an’ grand! Look at their 
muscles—just like ropes Oh, Pll bet on the Alaskas! I Jove 
tall men ! 

** Do you ?” said Diller. ‘* I’m tall.” Ps 

They looked into each other’s eyes again and laughed. Then 
avoice spoke over their shoulders——a kind, patient voice, el rh, 
Laviny,” it said ; ** 1 wouldn’t bet if I was you 

Lavinia gave a little scream. Both turned instantly. The 
young man who had been watching them stood close to them 
He wore working-clothes—-a flannel shirt and cheap, faded 
trousers and coat. He had a good, strong honest face, and 
there was a tenderness in the look he bent on the girl that 
struck Diller as being almost »athetic 

The glow in Lavinia’s face turned to the scarlet of the sun 
set 

‘Oh!” she said, embarrassedly; ‘* that you, Bart ¢ I didn’t 
know you was back,” 

‘*T just got back,” he replied, brietly. ‘‘ I got to go back 
again ’n the mornin’. I was just on my way up to your house 
I guess I'll goon. I’m tired, an’ [ve seen lots 0’ c’noe races.” 
He looked at her wistfully 

‘* Well,” she said, after a moment’s hesitation ‘You go 
on up, then. Maw an’ paw’s at home, an’ I'll come ’s soon’s the 
race ’s over.” 

* All right,” he said, with a little drop in his voice, and 
walked away 

“Oh, dear!” cried Lavinia, ‘‘ we’re missin’ the start, 
ain’t we 2?” 

The canoes were lying side by side, waiting for the signal 
Every Indian was bent forward, holding his pi:.ddle suspended 
above the water in both hands. There was what might be 
termed a rigid suppleness in the attitude. The dark outlines 
of the paddles showed clearly in the water, which had turned 
yellow as brass. Suddenly the band ceased playing and the 
signal rang across the sunset. Thirty-three paddles shot into 
the water, working with the swift regularity of piston-rods in 
powerful engines. The crowds cheered and yelled. The canoes 
did not flash or glide now, but literally plowed and’ plunged 
through the water, which boiled and seethed behind them in 
white, bubbled foam that at times hid the bronze figures from 
sight completely. There was no shouting now, but tense, 
breathless excitement. People ching, motionless, in dangerous 
places and stared with straining eyes, under bent brows, after 
the leaping canoes. The betting had been high. The fierce 
rhytbmic strokes of the paddies made a noise that was like the 
rapid pumping of a great ram. To Diller, who stood, pale, 
with compressed lips, it sounded like the frantic heart-beat of 
a nation in passionate riot. Mingled with it was a noise that 
once heard, cannot be forgotten—a weird, guttural chanting 
on one tone, that yet seemed to hold a windy, musical note ; a 


sound, regular and rhythmic as the paddle-strokes, that came 
from deep in the breasts of the rigidly swaying Indians and 
found utterance through locked teeth. 

A mile out a railroad crossed the tide-lands, and this was 
the turning point. The Nooksacks made it first, closely fol- 
lowed by the Alaskans, and then, amid wild cheering, the three 
canoes headed for the viaduct Faster and faster worked those 
powerful arms ; the paddles whizzed more fiercely through the 


air; the water spurted in white sheets behind; the canoes 


bounded, length on length, out of the water; and louder and 
faster the guttural chant beat time The Alaskans and the 
Nooksacks were coming in together, carven prow to carven 
prow, and the excitement was terrific Nearer and nearer, 
neither gaining, they came Then, suddenly, there burst a 


mad yell of triumph, and the Alaskan boat arose from the 
water and leaped almost its full length ahead of the Nooksacks; 
and amidst waving hats and handkerchiefs, and almost frantic 
cheering—the race was won 


‘* By the eternal!” said Diller, beginning to breathe again 


and wiping the perspiration from his brow; ‘if that isn’t 
worth crossing the plains to see, I don’t know what is!” But 
his companion did not hear. She was alternately waving her 


kerchief to the victors and pounding her small fists on the rail 
ing in an ecstasy of triumph 
* + ‘ 
* Lavin-e¢ 
“* Well ?” 
‘You come right down hyeer an’ help me em’ty this rench 
in’-water. I'd like to know what’s 


got into you! A-stayin 
up-stairs half your time, an’ just a-mopin’ around when you 
are down. You ain’t b’en worth your salt lately !” 

The girl came into the kitchen slowly. ‘* What you jawin 
about now, maw ?” she said, smiling 

“Tl show you what I’m a-jawin’ about, ’s you call it. 
Take holt o’ this tub an’ help me em’ty this renchin’-water.” 

‘** Well, don’t holler so; Mr. Diller ’ll hear you.” 

‘** 1 don’t care ’f he does hear me. I can give him his come- 
up’ans ’f he goes to foolin’ around, listenin’, I don’t care ’f he 
does write for a paper ’"n New York! You've got to take holt 
o’ the work more’n you've b’en lately \-traipsin’ around all 
over the country with him, a-showin’ him things to write about 
an’ make fun of! [ sh’u’d think Bart Winn had just about got 
enough of it.” 

**T wish you’d keep still about Bart Winn,” said Lavinia, 
impatiently. 

Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to keep still about him.” Mrs. 
Vaiden poured the dish-water into the sink and passed the 
dish-cloth round and round the »an, inside and outside, with 
mechanical care, before she opened the back door and hung it 
out on the side of the house. ‘* I guess I don’t haf to ask you 
when I want to talk. There you was—gone all day yeste’day 
a-huntin’ star-fish, an’ that renchin’-water a-settin’ there 
a-ruinin’ that tub because I couldn’t em’ty it all by myself. 
Just ’s if he never saw star-fish where he come from, An’ 
then to-day—b’en gone all the mornin’ a-ketchin’ crabs! How 
many crabs ’d you ketch, I'd like to know !” 

** We didn’t ketch many,” said Lavinia, with a soft, aggra- 
vating laugh. ‘* The water wa’n’t clear enough to see ’em.” 

‘*No, I guess the water wa’n’t clear enough to see ’em !” 
The rinsing-water had been emptied, and Mrs. Vaiden was 
industriously wiping the tub. ‘ I’ve got all the star-fishin’ an’ 
the crab-ketchin’ I want, an’ I’m a-goin’ to tell that young 
man that he can go some’ers else for his board. He’s b’en here 
a month, an’ he’s just about made a fool 0’ you Pret’ soon 
you'll be a-thinkin’ you’re too good for Bart Winn !” 

**Oh, no,” said Bart Winn’s honest voice in the doorway ; 

‘I guess Laviny won't never be a-thinkin’ that.” 

** Mercy !” cried Mrs. Vaiden, starting and coloring guilt- 
ily ; ‘‘that you? How you scairt me! [’m all of a-trimble.” 

Bart advanced to Lavinia and kissed her with much tender- 
ness ; but instead of blushing, she paled 

‘*When ’d you come ?’ she asked, briefly, drawing away, 
while her mother, muttering something about the sour cream 
and the spring-house, went out discreetly. 

‘This mornin’,” said Bart ‘* Tm a-goin’ to stay home 
now.” 

The girl sat down, taking a pan of potatoes on her lap. “ [ 
wonder where the case-knife is,” she said, helplessly. 

‘* TH get it,” said Bart, running into the pantry and return- 
ing with the knife. ‘* I love to wait on you, Laviny,” he added, 
with shining eyes. ‘I guess [ll get to wait on you a sight,» 
now. Isee your paw’s I come up an’ he said ’s how I could 
board hyeer. Ill do the shores for you—an’ glad to. An’, oh, 
Laviny ! I’most forgot. I spoke for a buggy ’s I come up, 
so ’s I can take you a-ridin’ to-night.” 

* I guess I can’t go,” said Lavinia, holding her head down 
and paring potatoes as if her life depended upon getting the 
skins off. 

‘*You can’t? Why can’t you 7 

‘I—why, I’m goin’ a salmon-spearin’ up at Squalicum Creek, 
I guess. Salmon’s a-runnin’ like everythin’ now. ‘Most half 
the town goes up there soon ’s it gets dark.’ 

‘*That a fact ”’ said Bart, shifting from one foot to the other 
and looking interested. ‘‘ 1] want to know. Well”--his face 
brightened—‘' Pll go down an’ tell’em I'!] take the rig to morro’ 
night, an’ I'll go a-spearin’ with you. Right down’n front o’ 
Eldridge’s ?” 

‘“Yes.” A pulse began thumping violently in the girl’s 
throat. Her eyelids got so heavy she could not lift them. ‘I 
guess—that is, I—why you sce, Bart, I got comp’ny.” 

‘** Well, I guess the girls won’t object to my goin’ along o’ 
you 

‘It ain’t girls,” said Lavinia, desperately. ‘‘ It’s—a—it’s 
Mr. Diller; the gentleman that boards here 4 

“Oh,” said Bart, slowly. Then there was a most trying 
silence, during which the ticking of the clock and the beating 
of her own heart were the only sounds Lavinia heard, At last 
she said, feebly: ** You see he writes for a New York news 
paper—one 0’ the big ones. He’s a-writin’ up the whole Puget 
Sound country An’ he don’t know just what he’d ort to see, 
nor just how to see it, unless somebody shows him about—an’ 
I've b’en a-showin’ him 

* Ob)” said Bart again, but quite in another tone, quite 
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cheerfully hac’s it, is “t, Laviny Well, that’s a 


But Vil be hanged if you didn’t take my breath away for 


tl Vigel 
u 
minute Lthought you meant—Laviny a terrible serious 
ness came into his tone and look—*’ I pues uu don’t know how 


much I think o’ you. My heart's just sef on you, my girl—my 


whole life’s wrapped up in you.” He paused. but Lavinia did 
not speak or look at him, and he added, very slowly and 
thoughtfully—‘' 1 reckon it’u’d just about kill me ’f anythin 
happened to you.” 


‘LT guess nothin’ ’s a-goin’ to happen.” She dropped one 
potato Into a pan of cold water and took up another 
‘* No, [guess not.” He took ona lighter tone. ‘ But VI 


tell you what, Laviny! If that’s all, he ain’t comp’ny at all ; 


so you can just tell him [I'm a-goin’ too.” He came closer and 


laid a large but very gentle hand on her shoulder‘ You 
might even tell him i’ve got a right to go, Laviny.” The girl 
shrank, and glanced nervously at the door, 

“T wouldn’t like todo that, Bart. After his arrangin’ to 


go, an’ a-hirin’ the skiff, hisself. / don’t know but what he’s 
vot somebody else to go along of us.’ 
Why, does he ever ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t recollect that he ever has: but then he might 
of, this time, | say, for all I know.’ 

There was another silence. Then the big hand patted the 
girl’s shoulder affectionately and the honest eyes bent on he 
the look of patient tenderness that Diller had considered 
pathetic 

All right, Laviny; you go along of him, just by yourself, 
an’ [Pll stop home with your paw an’ yourmaw. I want you to 
know, my girl, that I trust you, an’ believe every word you 
say to me [ ain’t even thought o’ much else besides you ever 
sence Isaw you first time at the liberry sociable, an’ I won't 
ever think o’ much else, | don’t care what happens. Bein’ afraid 
to trust a body ’s a poor way to show how much you think 
about ’em, is my religion; so you go an’ have a good time, an’ 
don’t you worry about ine.” He tucked one of her runaway 
curls behind her ear awkwardly. Pll slip down to the liv’ry 
stable now, an’ tell em about the rig 

All right,” said Lavinia 

Her mother came in one door, after a precautionary scrap 
ing of her feet and an alarming paroxysm of coughing, and 
looked rather disappointed to see Bart going out at the other, 
and to realize that her modest warnings had been thrown 
away. ‘ Well, ’f I ever!” she exclaimed. ‘* Laviny Vaiden, 
whatever makes you look so’ You look just ’s if you'd seen a 
spook! You’re a kind o° yellow-gray—-just like you had the 
jandice! What ails you ”” 

‘I got a headache,” said the girl; and then, somehow, the 
pan slid down off her lap and the potatoes and the parings 
went rolling and sprawling all over the kitchen floor ; Lavinia’s 
head went down suddenly on the table, and she was sobbing 
bitterly 

Her mother looked at her keenly, without speaking, for a 
moment; then she said, dryly, ‘‘ Why, I guess you must have 
‘n awful headache. Come on kind o’ sudden like, didn’t it / 
I guess you'd best go up an’ lay down, an’ [ll bring a mus 
tard plaster up an’ put on your head. Aint nothin’ like a 
plaster for a headache—'specially that kind of a headache.” 

Bart Winn walked into the livery stable with an air of in 
difference put on so stiffly that it deceived no one. It was not 
that he did not feel perfectly satisfied with Lavinia’s explana 
tion, but he was a trifle uneasy lest others should not see the 
thing with his eyes 

‘IT guess I won't want that rig to-night, Billy,” he said, 
pulling a head of timothy out of a bale of hay that stood near, 
“Pll take it to-morro’ night.” 

* All right,” said the young fellow, with a smile that Bart 
did not like. ‘* Girl sick, aigh ”” 

** No,” said Bart, softly stripping the fuzz off the timothy 

‘Well, I guess I understan’,” said Billy, winking one eye, 


cheerfully ‘*Tve b’en there myself. Girls’s much alike ‘s 
peas—sweet-peas ’—he interjected, with a hearty laugh—" in a 
pod, the world over It ain’t never safe for a fello’ to come 
home, after bein’ away a good spell, an’ engage a buggy before 


findin’ out ‘f the girl ain’t engaged to some other fello’--it ain't 
noways safe. LI smiled ‘n my sleeve when you walked in so big 
an’ ordered your’n,.” 

Bart Winn was slow to anger, but now a dull red came upon 
his face and neck, and settled there, as if burnt into the flesh. 
His eyes looked dangerous, but he spoke quietly. ‘‘ I guess 
you don’t know what you're talkin’ about, Billy. I guess you 
hadn’t best go any furder.” 

Billy came slowly toward him, nettled by his tone—by its 
very calm, in fact ‘D’ you mean to say that Laviny Vaiden 
ain’t goin’ a-salmon-spearin’ to-night with that dandy from 
New York ?”” 

jart swallowed once or twice 

‘* 1 don’t mean to say anythin’ that’s none o° your business 
he said. 

** Well, she’s been a-spearin’ with him ev’ry night sence the 
salmon’s b’en a-runnin’, anyway 
- The strong, powerful trembling of a man who is trying to 
control himself now seized Bart Winn 

‘If you’re goin’ to put on airs with me,” continued Billy 
obtusely, ** Pll just tell you a few fax! They don’t burn any 
torch in their boat an’ they don’t spear any salmon! That’s 
just a blind. They go off by theirselves—clear away from the 
spearers, an’ they don’t come back till they see the torches 
a-goin’ out an’ know that we all’s a-goin’ home It’s the town 
talk. Not that they say anythin’ wrong, for we've all knowed 
Laviny sence she was a baby; but it’s’s plain ’s the nose on 
a man’s face that you ain’t in it there sence that docd come.’ 

\ panorama of colors flamed over Bart's face; his hands 
clinched till the nails cut into the flesh and the blood spurted 
who has seen the look inthe eyes of the lion that cowers and 
obeys under the terrible lash of the trainer will know the look 
that was in the man’s eyes while the lash of his own will con 
quered him; his broad chest swelled and sunk, swelled and 
sunk. At last he spoke, in a deep, shaking voice ** Billy,” he 
said, *‘ you’re a liar--a liar! D you ! He struggled a 
moment longer with himself, and then turned and hurried 
away as if possessed of the devil 

But Billy followed him to the door and called after him 


LESLInNS WEHEATL Y. 


Ohi, al me, aigh? Now, I don’t want I sh’u’'d have a 
fight with you, Bart I was tryin’ to d 1a favor If you 
think I’m a liar, it’s a mighty easy thing for you to go down 
there to-night an’ see for yourself Phat 1 / hy 

Bart went on in a passion of contending emotion ‘re’'s a 
liar! He's a liar he kept saying, deep in his throat , but all 


the time he had the odd feeling that somebody, or something, 
was contradicting him \ warm wind had arisen, and it beat 
t they felt numb by the 
time he reached the Vaidens’ He cleaned his boots on the neat 


against his temples so persistently th: 


mat of gunny-sacking laid at the door for that purpose, and 
entered the kitchen. ‘‘ Where’s Laviny ”’ h 


‘She’s up-stairs with a headache,” replied Mrs. Vaiden 


asked 


promptly. 

‘* It must ’a’ come on sudden,” 

‘** Yes, I guess it must.” Mrs. Vaiden spoke cautiously 
She was sure there had been a quarrel, and she was afraid 
her own remark, overheard by Bart, had brought it cn 

‘Well, I want to see her.” 

‘Right away ¢’ 

‘ Yes,” said Bart, after a little hesitation, ‘“ right away, I 
reckon.” 

Mrs. Vaiden went up-stairs, and returned presently, followed 
by Lavinia. The girl looked pale; a white kerchief bound 
about her brow increased her pallor : her eyes were red She 
sat down weakly in a splint-bottom chair and crossed her 
hands in her lap. 

At sight of the girl’s suffering, Bart knew instantly that he 
had been doubting her without realizing it, because his faith in 
her came back with such a strong rush of tenderness 

‘Sick, Laviny 7’ he asked, in a tone that was a caress of 
itself—it was so very gentle a thing to come from so powerful 
a man 

‘1 got a headache,” said Lavinia, looking at the floor i 
come on right after you left It aches awful.” 

Bart went to her and laid his hand on her shoulder It was 
a strong hand to be shaking so. 

‘Laviny, 'm a brute to get you up out o’ bed; but I’m 

He stopped, and she lifted 
‘I’ve been listenin’ to things 


more of a brute to’a’ believed ” 
her eyes, fearfully, to his face 
about you.” 

‘* What things “’ She looked at the floor again 

‘Well, I ain’t goin’ to so much ’s ask you ’f it’s so; but Pm 
goin’ to tell you how mean T’ve b’en to listen to ‘t an’ to keep 
a-wonderin’ *f it c’u’d be so,—an’ then see ‘f you can forgive 
me. I’ve b’en hearin’ that you don’t light no torch nor ketch 
no salmon when you go a-spearin’, but that you an’ him go off 
by yourselves an’ stay—an’ that he—he”—the words seemed to 
stick in his throat—‘‘ he’s cut me out.” 

\fter a little Lavinia said—‘‘ Is that all ¢” 

‘All! Yes. <Ain’t that enough ?” 

‘* Yes, it’s enough—plenty for you to ’a’ believed about me 
I wouldn’t ’a’ believed that much about you.” The humor of 
this remark seemed to appeal to her, for she smiled a little. 
‘ But it’s all right, Bart. Iain’t mad. If 
that’s all I guess I'll go back to bed. You tell maw I couldn't 
put them roastin’-ears on—my head feels so.” 


Then she got up. 


He caught her to bis breast and kissed her several times, 
with something like a prayer in his eyes, and with a strong, 
but sternly controlled passion that left him trembling and 
staggering like a drunken man when she was gone 


After Lavinia and Diller were gone that night Bart sat out 
on the kitchen steps, smoking his pipe. He stooped forward, bis 
elbows resting on his knees. His right hand held the pipe, and 
his left supported his right arm. His eyes looked straight be- 
fore him into the purple twilight. The wind had gone down, 
but now and then a little gust of perfume came around the 
corner from the wild clover, still in delicate pink blossom on 
the north side of the house. The stars came out, one by one, 
in the deep blue spaces above, and shrill, mournful outeries 
came from winged things in the green depths of the ferns. Al 
ready the torches of the salmon-spearers were beginning to 
flare out from the shadow of the cliffs across the bay Mr 
Vaiden was not at home, but Mrs. Vaiden was walking about 
heavily in the kitchen, finishing the evening work 

Mrs. Vaiden was not quite easy in her mind. She really 
liked Bart Winn, but, to be unnecessarily and disagreeably 
truthful, she liked even better his noble donation claim, which 
he was now selling off in town lots. Time and time again dur 
ing the past month she had cautioned Lavinia to not ** go gal 
livantin’ ‘round with that Diller so much”; and on numerous 
occasions she had affirmed that ** she’d bef Laviny would fool 
along till she let Bart Winn slip through her fingers, after all.” 
Still, it had been an unconfessed satisfaction to her to observe 
Mr. Diller’s frank admiration for her daughter—to feel that 
Lavinia could ** have her pick o’ the best any day She knew 
how this rankled in some of the neighbors’ breasts. She wished 
now that she had been more strict. She said to herself, as she 
went out to the spring-house: *' I wish I'd ’a’ set my foot right 
down on his goin’ a step with her, An’ there | started it my 
self, a-sendin’ her off to that c’noe race with him, Just to tan 
talize Mis’ Bentley an’ her troop o° girls. But land knows | 
never dreamt o° its goin’ on this way What’s a newspaper 
fello’ compared to a donation claim, Jd like to know 

At nine o’ciock she went to the door and said, in that tone 
of conciliatory tenderness which comes from a remorseful con 
science: ‘** Well, Bart, I guess Tl] go to bed. Tmtired. You 
goin’ to set up for Laviny 

** Yes,” said Bart good-night 

‘Well, good-night, Bart.’ She stood holding a lighted 
candle in one hand, protecting its flame from the night al 
with the othe I reckon they ll be home by ten 

I reckon so 

At the top of the stairs Mrs. Vaiden remembered that the 
parlor windows were open, and she went back to close them 
The wind was rising again, and as she opened the parlor door 
it puffed through the open windows and sent the curtains 
streaming out into the room; then it went whistling on through 
the house, banging the doors 

After a while quiet came upon the house Bart sat smok 
ing silently. The Vaidens lived on a hill above the town, and 
usuaily he liked to watch the chains of electric lights curving 


iround the bay ; but to-night he watched the torches only. 
Suddenly he flung his pipe down with a passionate movement 
and stood up, reaching inside the door for his hat But he sat 
down again as suddenly, shaking himself like a dog, as if to 
fling off something.that was nner ' 
will 
it w 
and 
he ad 
a calk Lown. SUaWI, 

Why, ain’t she come yet /’ she asked, holding the candle 
high and peering under it at the back of the silent figure out- 


side 


No,” said Bart. quietly , ‘* she ain't.” 
‘Why, it’s half-after ten She never’s b’en out this a-way 
before. D’ you think anythin’ c’u’d ’a’ happened ?” 


‘* No,” said Bart, slowly ‘I guess theyll be along.” 

‘* Well, I don’t want that she sh’u’d stay out tell this time o’ 
night with anybody but you. She’s old enough to know bet- 
ter. It don’t look well.” 

‘** Tt looks all right, ’s fur ’s that goes,” said Bart 

‘Oh, if you think so.” 

Mrs. Vaiden lowered the candle huffily 

3art arose and came inside. He was pale, but he spoke 
calmly, and he looked her straight in the eyes 

It’s all right ’s fur’s she goes; I'd trust her anywheres 
But how about him? What kind of a man is he ”” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Vaiden, weakly How d’ 
you expect me to know what kind of a man he is? He’s a nice 
appearin’, polite sort of a fello’, an’ he writes for a newspaper 
*n New York—one o’ them big ones 3ut he don’t seem to me 
to have much backbone or stand-upness about him. I sh’u’d 
think he’s one o’ them that never intends to do anythin’ wrong, 
but does it just because "ts pleasant for the time bein’, and then 
feels sorry for ’t afte’ard.” 

3art’s brows bent together blackly 

‘* But I must say *—Mrs. Vaiden’s tone gathered firmness 
‘you might pattern after him a little in politeness, Bart. 1 
think Laviny likes it. He’s alwus openin’ gates for her, an’ 
runnin’ to set chairs for her when she comes into a room, an’ 
takin’ off his hat to her, an’ carryin’ her umberella, an’ fetchin’ 
her flow’rs; an’ I b’lieve he’d most die before he’d walk on the 
inside o’ the sidewalk or go over a crossin’ ahead o’ her. An’ I 
can see Laviny likes them things.” 

She put the candle on the table and huddled down into a 
chair 

The look of anger on the man’s face gave place to one of 
keen dismay. 

‘* [didn’t know she liked such things. I never thought about 
‘em. I wa’n’t brought up to such foolishness.” 

‘Well, she likes ’m, anyhow. I guess most women do.’ 
Mrs. Vaiden sighed unconsciously. ‘‘ Why, Bart, it’s a quar 
ter of, an’ she ain’t here yet. D’ you want I sh’u’d go after 
her ¢” 

‘*No, I don’t want you sh’u’d go after her. I want you 
sh’u’d let her alone, an’ show her we got confidence in her. 
She’s just the same ’s my wife, an’ [ don’t want her own mother 
sh’u’d think she’d do anything she hadn't ort to.” 

Mrs. Vaiden’s feelings were sensitive and easily hurt ; and 
she sat now in icy silence, looking at the clock. But when it 
struck eleven she thawed, being now thoroughly frightened 

**Oh, Bart, I do think we’d best look ’n her room. She 
might ’a’ got in someway ‘ithout our hearin’ her—an’ us settin’ 
hyeer like a couple o’ bumps on a lawg.” 

‘‘She might ’a’,” said Bart, as if struck by the suggestion 

‘You get me a candle an’ I'll go up an’ see. You stay here,” 
he added, over his shoulder, as he took the candle and started. 


‘Look out!" she cried, sharply, as the blue flame plowed a 
gutter down one side of the candle. ** Don’t hold it so crooked! 
You'll spill the sperm onto the stair-carpet!” 

It was with a feeling of awe that Bart went into the dainty 
little room. There were rosebuds on the creamy wall-paper, 
and the ceiling, slanting down on one side, was pale, pale blue, 
spangled with silver stars ; the windows were closed, and thin, 
soft curtains fell in straight folds over them ; the rag carpet 
was woven in pink-and-cream stripes ; there was a dressing 
table prettily draped in pink. For a moment the man’s love 
was stronger than his anxiety; the prayer came back to his 
eyes as he looked at the narrow, snowy bed 

Then he went to the dressing-table and saw a folded slip of 
paper with his name upon it 


After a while he became conscious that he had read the 
letter a dozen times, and still had not grasped its meaning. He 
stooped closer to the candle and read it again, his lips moving 
mechanically 


Dear Bart I'm goin’ away I'm goin’ with him. 1 told you 
What wa'n’t so this mornin ldo like him the best 1 couldn't have 
you after knowin’ him. 1 féel awful bad to treat you this a-way. but I 
haf to LAVINY ’ 

PS I want that you sh’u’d marry somebody else ‘s soon ‘s you 


can, an’ be happs 

\ querulous call came from the hall below He took the 
candle in one hand and the letter in the other and went down, 
stumbling clumsily on the stairs \ great many noises seemed 
to be ringing in his head, and the sober paper, with which the 
walls of the hall were covered, to have suddenly taken on great 
scarlet spots. He felt helpless and uncertain in his movements 
as if he had no will to guide him. He must have carried the 
candle very crookedly, for Mrs. Vaiden, who was watching 


him from below, cried out, petulantly There, you ure spill 
in’ the sperm! Just look at you But she stopped abruptly 
when she saw his face 
Why, whatever on this earth she exclaimed, solemnly 
What you got there A letter 
Yes.” He set the candle on the table and held the lette1 
toward her ‘It’s from Laviny 
‘From Laviny Why, what on earth ‘d sh 1 
about 
He burst into wild, terrible laughte: She wants I sh’u’d 


marry somebody else ‘s soon ’s | can, an’ be happy These 
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